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| DEFALCATION OF THE PHOENIX 
BANK, NEW YORK. 


Tue Phoenix Bank defalcation, involving 
| @ probable loss to the bank of about $300,000, is now the 
theme of conversation in every financial circle in New 
York city. That such a stupendous fraud should be 
| perpetrated on any carefully managed moneyed 
| institution in the way the Phoenix bank was de- 
, frauded seems hardly credible, but that it should be 
| done by a reckless, dissolute spendthrift seems be- 
| yond belief. None of the parties involved could have 
been considered other than suspicious characters, 
especially the pretty waiter-girl, Genevieve Brower, and 
the wonder is that the officers of the bank were not 
made aware of the habits of the teller months before he 
was detected in the commission of his crime. The 
defaulter, Henry B. Jenkins, had for twenty years held 
' prominent positions inthe bank, and at the time the 
fraud was committed was acting as assistant paying- 
teller. The other parties, John kL. Earle, Miss Brower, 
and her paramour, Charles Brower, alias Bird, alias 
| Brown, etc., who are alleged to be participi criminis, S 
| were very obscure and entirely unknown before the 
detection of Jenkins, except in the immediate loculity 
of their business—Brower excepted, who it appears had 
no business, or at least followed none. 

On the morning after the arrest of the above parties, 
Earle, who had been employed in the Phoenix Bank, > 
and who took $100,000 of the money embezzled by : 
Jenkins and lost it in stock operations, committed 
suicide in his cell, in the 29th Precinct Station-House. 
Jenkins had, up to the time of his arrest, been regarded 
by his superior officers as an honest, upright, and per-{ ‘* VEIVE BROWLR.”—FROM A SKETCH TAKEN DURING THE EXAMINATION 
fectly trustworthy gentleman. It appears, however, AT THE JEFFERSON MARKET POLICE CCURT. 
that his honesty was sheer hypocrisy, and his upright- 
ness a mere sham, for he made companions of the vilest 








HENRY B. JENKINS, THE PHOENIX BANK DEFAULTER.—FROM A SKETCH 
MADE AT THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
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THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF HENRY B. JENKINS, THE PHOENIX BANK DEFAULTER, AND “‘ VEIVE BROWER,” ALIAS BROWN, AT THE JEFFERSON MARKET, NEW YORK CITY, POLICE COURT, 
ON TUESDAY, 15TH UNsT. 
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of the vile of both sexes. During the examination at 
the Jefferson Market court, preliminary to the final 
commitéal for trial, all of the parties seemed imperturb- 
able, and apparently indifferent as to the result. Our 
Artist has given faithful portraits of Jenkins and Gene- 
vieve Brower, and has carefully sketched the scene in 
the court on the day of the examination. 


‘EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 











Over 100,000 Copies Sold 


Of Nos. 1 and 2. 


The success of this New Family Paper has been 
beyond all precedent, more yearly subscriptions 
having been received to it than to any publication 
of the times, 

With Nos, 1 and 2 of Tae Curmmney Corner 
was presented, gratuitously, a magnificent plate, 
entitled : 


Grand Reception of the Notabilities of 
the Nation at the White House, 1865. 


The picture contains nearly 100 portraits of our 
most celebrated Generals, Statesmen and Civili- 
aus, also of many of our most distinguished 
American ladies. The likenesses are admirable, 
having been taken from photographs by Brady. 

This is the most costly gift plate ever presented 
by any publisher in the United States, having 
been produced at an expense of 


$10,000. 


Every family should posses this truly national 
picture, and carelully preserve it, as it will trans- 
mit to future generations the men who have re- 
stored our great national unity. It is especially 
valuable, as it contains an excellent likeness of 
our late lamented President, introducing General 
Grant and his wife to Mrs. Lincoln. This costly 
plate is the first of a series which it is our in- 
tention to preset to our regular subscribers. 

The splendid gift plate will be sent to all sub- 
scribers, 

With No. 4 was presented an outline engrav- 
ing, being a key to the gift plate. 

CHIMNEY Conner is issued every Tues- 
day in New York. 
t is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had 
by ordering the same of any News Agent. 
Terms for the Chimney Corner: 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH NUMBER. 


One copy, three MONtHS...........cescecececcenes $1 06 
One copy, six MOnthS,.........ccccccccccscscceces 2 00 
OME COPY, ONE YORE. 2. cecccccsccccccccsscccccces 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WE obo 0cccncs ooscc seve cesesesteocecssoce 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
NT 046 46:000660060000000c000bceeseessess 15 00 
Five copies, GE DOF 6.0 609660040006 6 sxce08 20 Ov 
(With an extra copy gratis to the person 


8 nding a club of five.) 
One copy of Frank Lesiie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for Ome year.........sccececcccececess --7 00 


Address FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








Anta InTELLIGENCE.—Mr. Higgs, Mayor 
of Sudbury, relates: ‘I once had an old horse which 
used to pump his own water by taking the handle of th« 
pump in bis mouth, and working it like a human being. 
The other horses would. take the advantage of this, anc 
when they were thirsty would bite and teaze him to go 
and pump for them, in which they were generally suc- 
cessful. He would walk up gravely, and take hold o 
the handle and work away. Directly, however, th: 
water began to flow, he would pop down Lis own hea 
and drink. I have often seen him do this.’’ Mention- 
ing this interesting anecdot» to Cresswell, the wel! 
known driver of the omnibus between Walton an 
Colchester, he told me the following instance of teline 
intelligence which he says he has often seen, and whicl) 
anybody can see who chooses. Two cats living in 
different parts of the town of Walton-on-the-Naze, and 
not appearing to have any known relationship to each 
other, adopt the following mode of oj ening the cottage- 
door of their habitation when shut out. No, 1 takes a 
jump and strikes the handle of the latch with her 
foot in the middle of the spring. She generally man- 

to open the door this way the first tim, but if 
unsuccessful, she repeats the springs till her object is 
In case No. 2, there happens to be a post 
close to the handle of the latch, and pussy springs on 
the ot this, and then deliberately presses 
down the handle with her foot, and walks in. It 
is hardly necessary to observe, without entering 
into any metaphysical disquisition, that these instances 
of animal intciligence are not due to instinct 
in the proper acceptation of the word. The horse and 
the cats knew from experience that ce: tain effects were 
produced by reasoning beings to produce cortain 
ends, and they were thus taught to exercise the same 
means for their own advantage. 

Wuart is the average weight of aman? At 
what age does he attain his greatest weight? Ilow 
much heavier are men than women? What would be 
the weight of fat people—and what of very tat people ? 
M. Quetelet, of Brussels, some years ago de-med such 
questions quite within the scope of his extensive series 
of researches on mon. He got hold of everybody he 
could, everywhere, and weighed them all. He weighcd 
the babies, he weighed the boys and girls, he weighed 
the youths and maidens, he weighed men and women, 
he weighed collegians, soldiers, factory people, pen- 
sioners—aud as he had no particular th: ory to disturb 
his facta, he honestly set down such results as he met 
with. All the infants in the -foundling hospital at 
Brussels for a considerable period were weighed, and 
the results were compared with others obt;ined at 
similar establishments in Paris and Moscow. The 
> retorns show that a citizen of the woriu, on ux 
first day of his appearance in public, weighs about six 
oy and a half—a boy baby a little more, a girl 

by a little less. Some very modest babies hardy 
turn the scale with two pounds and a half, while other 

retenti youngsters boast of 10 and 11 pounds, 
M. Quetelet grouped thousands of people according to 
ages, and found that the men of 20 averaged 143Ib. each, 
while the young women of 20 have an average of 12JIb, 
His men reached thrir heaviest bulk at about 35, when 
their average weight was 152lb.; but the women slowly 
fattened on until 50, when their average was 129Ib. 
Men and women together, the weight at full growth 





a’. eraged a!most exactly 1401. 
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667 poner, ite Bond street. Extra attracti 
fines 1H. ‘The very lneghable Pantomime of BC 
. at 7%. very laug 
DUCHALUMEAUX pleasing, oT eA 
Previcus to Pantomime, FIGHTING GLADIATO. by 
the TALLEEN BROTHERS and the NICOLO TROUP. 
Fancy Comic Dance by Miss Emma Miss Daven- 
and Master cenotiy; W, Ly * and 
ixtemporaneous Singer; e you' oung 
Nicolo, the wonder of the world, on the Perileuse 
The great living curiosities; Mammoth 
wi ining 600 Ib; Nova Scotia Giant Girl, over 
high; the Circassian Family. Doors open at 2 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 
cents; parquette and balcony, 60 cents. 
Donations of Curiosities to the New Museum received 
at Chinese Nos. 539 and 541 Broadway. 


The excellent preparations ° Dr. Chapin, 
by the use of which he gained so great a popularity in 
the treatment and of dyspepsia, liver — 
constipation and palpitation of the heart, and all 
arising from indigestion and torpid liver, was none other 
than what is now put up under the name of RED JACKET 
STOMACH BITTERS. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank Lesuir, 537 Pearl street, New York. 





CAUTION! 


We would respectfully caution the public 
and our subscribers in the Western States against a 
woman styling herself Mrs. O. Loomis, who is in the 
habit of collecting subscriptions and receiving money 
for Patterns, etc. She is an impostor. We have no 
traveling agents. 











Morality in Murder. 


Somz very extraordinary phases of crime 
have lately been exhibited in Europe as well as 
in this country. A certain Constance Ken: 
murdered her young step-brother, and for five 
years permitted her own father to rest unde 
the imputation of the crime. Then, unde 
some unexplained impulse she confessed it, 
and that it was done “ with great deliberation 
and cruelty.” The judge, of course, sentenced 
her to death, but it is understood that confes 
sion is as good for the body as for the soul, and 
that the sentence will be remitted. 

A more remarkable case, and one calculated 
to raise some grave questions in connection 
with the differences in moral organizations 
and responsibilities, is that of a Swedish clergy- 
man named Lindbach, who, thoroughly con- 
vinced of the hopeless and needless misery ot 
some poor incurables among his flock, solemnly, 
and under an apparent sense of duty, inter- 
fered to terminate their sufferings, and relieve 
their funds and the parish of care and expense, 
by poisoning them. He was lately found 
guilty of murdering some of the most miser- 
able of his flock by mingling poison in th« 
sacramental wine, and whose avowal of th 
motive which induced him to commit thir 
horrible action seems to us to bear on it all 
the stamp of truth. Indeed it is not very 
seriously disputed. As far as we know his 
accusers Only charged him with poisoning the 
unhappy creatures in order to diminish the 
poor-rates, a selfish motive of too slight a 
magnitude to account for such a crime, and 
far less probable than the one he himself con- 
fesses : 

«I comprehended,” he says, “ the pastor’s duty as a 
fath r’s. I ordered notice to be givem me every Sunday 
by appointed p-rsons of where any poor sick person 
was to be found, After such inquiries I went round 
with food and medicine, and became witness of much 
misery and hoplessness. When one stands beside an 
incurably sick ané@ dreadfully pained fellow-creatur. , 
me wishes of all his heart, that he might be :eleasec 
from his heartrending misery. By those hungry, cold 
incurables in Silbodahl I have often stood, moved by the 
deepest pity, and thought, ‘Were I in such miserable 
plight I would bless him who hastened the end of my 
pain, and God would forgiwe that merciful one.’ With 
every renewe visit to those poor people I was strength- 
ened in thisi/’ea, I prepared separate wine, as help in 
trouble, when this, my misdirected charity, should urge 
me to it.” 

In other words, the Pastor Lindbach rea- 
soned concerning his suffering incurables ex- 
actly as ordinary men reason concerning in- 
curable sufferers among the lower animals. 
He felt it a kindness to them to terminate 
their hopeless misery and he was withheld by 
no mysterious compunction concerning the 
sacredness of human life. Not that-such com- 
punctions did not cross his mind, but that, 
when they did, he analyzed them away after a 
curious fashion of his own. He seems to have 
reasoned that there is, strictly speaking, no 
natural term to human life, that it is sometimes 
shortened by accident, sometimes by the very 
means taken to prolong it, sometimes through 
the absence of medical aid, sometimes by a 
faulty diagnosis of the disease, sometimes by 
faulty remedies, and hence he apparently in- 
ferred that what is permitted by God to hap- 
pen through the blundcrs and shortsighted- 
ness of man, He could not condemn if brought 
about intentionally by any one foreseeing the 
result and acting from a pure motive. He 
says : 

“I thought also, what none can deny, that very few 
human beings pass to the other world in the course of 
nature, t.¢., when the powers of soul and body are worn 
out by ag-. Some external cause occurs, which God— 
though He does not advance it—yet does not prevent, 
in virtve of the freedom He granted, the understandin 
He gave. How many in the pr'me of life, in their ful 


vigor, are their own murderers involuntarily, yet 
through misuse of their understanding? How many 





have fallen out of the hands of the most skillful physi- 
cian into the grave? The patient’s statement ay > 
mines tho prescription, and ths prescription determines 
life or death), withcut God’s either helping or hinder- 
ing, and neither doctor nor patient are thought to have 
any share in the death. How meny an iliness, which, 
in the Yom 5 might easily have been cuced, has, 
th y in seeking help, precipitated its victim 
into the grave? From these incontrovertible facts, and 
the such examples which I have partly heard 
descri witnessed myself, I have come to the 
conclusion and that science, as well as ignorance, 
often bears the most decisive part, and that pious faith 
is often wrong in saying ‘the hour had come.’ I there- 
fore believed that the merciful God would not condemn 
me if I shortened the tufferings of a miserable fellow- 
cresture. This action is certainly, to outward appear- 
ance against all law, but in reality it rests upon grounds 
of compassion. My God, before whom I shall finally 
sas ver, knows this, and with deep contrition I feel my- 
self worthy of the sore punishment of the civil law for 
the sinful compassion exercised towards the dead per- 
sons in the case.” 

If we undertand this abstract reasoning 
aright, it is a very subtle reply in the Pastor 
Lindbach’s mind to the argument for the 
divine sacredness of life which the rapid en- 
largement of medical science and the healing 
art might suggest. 

We conceive him to have made up his mind 
that in the abstract, where the only prospect 
for a patient is unlimited suffering, it is hamane 
to terminate it, and to have had one of those 
strange minds which can act in vacuo on its 
own solitary judgments, without needing the 
sanction of either general opinion or individual 
sympathy. Doubtless he asked himself whether 
it would not be right to consult the sufferers 
themselves ; but then, in the case of some at 
least, he replied to himself that they were the 
victims of a superstition he had succeeded in 
overcoming in his own mind; that, if the 
temptation were too great to acquiesce in the 
proposal, they would perhaps be guilty of yield- 
ing, without a convinced conscience, to a meré 
selfish yearning to be rid of pain, whereas in 
him the act would be done for their benefit, not 
his own, and therefore be quite unselfish. This 
probably determined him not to ask their con- 
sent. Possibly he had often heard them wish 
for a ‘‘ happy release” in God’s own time, and 
had asked himself whether his own self-ques- 
tionings on this subject might not prove to bx 
God's providential instrument in shortening 
that time. This perhaps with respect to some 
of them. A sentence in his confession seems 
to point to some real discussion between him- 
self and one of the victims on the subject, and 
to imply perhaps that in his case there was a 
prearranged agreement: ‘‘ Respecting Lysen,” 
he says, ‘‘men will likely reject my assertion 

of mercy, and call it seliishness in its grossest 
form, but those who knew his dreadful sufferings 
and our written agreements will admit my motives 
of pity.” However this may have been, the 
mode of administering the poison was curiously 
characteristic of the whole process ot thought 
by which the man had arrived at the conviction 
that it was right. He no doubt said to himsel/ 
that if right at all, it was an act of solemn i-n 

port, which he ought to perform in the siyh' 
of God, and as a religious service. The very 
fact that he was able to poison by means of th« 
sacramental wine would almost convince him 
that it could not be an act of evil, that he was 
really doing it solemnly in God’s sight, and 
with God’ssanction. There isa power in most 
men’s minds of comforting themselves in doing 
what they know, deep down in their hearts, to 
be wreng, by stating very explicitly to them- 
selves thut they are not ashamed of it, that 
they can speak of it in their prayers, confess 
it to themselves in their most solemn acts o{ 
thought, and, in short, act with regard to it 
precisely as if it were their noblest secret 
heroism. No doubt this was so with. Lindbach 

In administering this fatal sacrament his mind 
was probably t:embling with excitement of half 
keeping up, half affecting to keep up, a secret 
understanding with God on the subject of this 
compassionate murder, and justifying itself 
every moment to itself by the religious solem- 
nity of the manner by which the deed was 
done. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the 
whole transaction is, that when discovered and 
found guilty, Lindbach’s sense of right gave 
way, and that he confessed to deep guilt, though 
guilt originating in an unselfish motive. But 
this is no doubt due to the returning health of 
mind caused by being rid of the burden of the 
awful secret. The mere excitement of haviny 
a private morality known to God and himself 
alone on the subject of murder, would be quit: 
sufficient to keep up a sort of diseased faith in 
the accuracy of his intellectual conclusions—a 
faith likely enough to disappear whenever the 
electric insulation of his thought was disturbed 
by hearing the common sentiments of all around 
him on what he had done. 

The most extraordinary feature in the fright- 
ful deceit put upon his own -conscience by the 
Swédish murderer is, that he cheated himself 
into an atrocious crime without any apparent 
object of private gain. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes his case from that of Riembauer, 
described in one of Mr. Senior’s republished 
essays. Riembauer was a German priest of the 
highest reputation for integrity and picty, who 
was convicted for murdering his paramour. She 
had threatened to expose him, and he cut her 
throat in order to save the credit of his sacred 
profession. If she had been allowed io carry out 





her threat, **men would have lost confidence 
in their clergy,” in Riembauer’s words, ‘‘and 
some might have thought religion a fable.” 
He acted on a principle learnt from a caustic 
teacher, that ‘honor is more valuable than 
life, and if it be lawful to protect one’s life by 
destroying an acsailant, it must obviously be 
lawful to use similar means to protect one’s 
honor.” Very much as the Swedish pastor 
admits his offence against the civil law, but 
maintains that God will approve the kindness 
of heart which dictated it, Riembauer said, 
‘‘Her death has always been a source of great 
grief to me, though the motives which led me 
to effect it were praiseworthy.” 








Emigration in New York. 


Tue vast influx of emigration to this coun- 
try within the past few months is witbout a 
parallel in our history. Castle Garden, in New 
York, which for years has been so admfnably 
managed by the Commissioners of Emigration, 
through their efficient agent, Mr. Bernard 
Casserley, may justly be considered the grand 
depot, at which most emigrants landing on our 
shores are received and provided for. So 
thoroughly systematized are the several de- 
partments of that institution, that the chances 
for fraud upon the unsuspecting foreigners 
have nearly if not entirely vanished, and 
thieves, boarding-house runners and baggage 
smashers have no longer a ‘local habitation 
or a name” in that locality. This circum- 
stance has tended very materially to increase 
emigration the knowledge of protection of 
person and safety of property being known to 
the laboriug masses abroad, who seek passage 
to the United States. since the close of the 
rebellion, the arrivals at Castle Garden will 
average weekly not less than 4,000, with a 
steady increase in favor of this season over 
that of any other period in former years. 





Agricultural Fairs, 


Tue season is now at hand when our farmers 
ire beginning to think of their fall fairs, and 
from every appearance the contests of our 
‘sons of ‘toil” in their several branches of 
industry, both agricultural and mechanical, 
will prove this year of more than usual inter- 
est. Thus fur all over the country we hear of 
good crops and the most encouraging pros- 
pects for the harvester. 

There will be on exhibition this year at the 
many fairs for the display of agricultural 
machinery, many new and valuable improve- 
ments for the benefit of the farmer, which we 
shall notice in their turn as they are brought 
before the public. It has been truthfully said 
that a man lives wisely and beneficially for the 
world, who causes two bladvs of grass to grow 
where only one grew before; then the machine 
which secu-es the crop with greater facility 
ind security is of importance, and the im- 
provements of which it is susceptible, and its 
better arrangements, are objects worthy of the 
deepest attention. The harvesters and mow- 
ers are powers in the land. 











**Hrstonicus,” a writer who has achieved 8 
great and not wholly undeserved reputation as a 
writer on American affairs in the London Times, 
is out with a new letter in behalf of Jeff. Davis. 
He does not wish to have the arch repudiator 
and chief rebel hanged. He says that it would be 
wrong to inflict capital punishment upon the ic- 
surgent chiefs, because they were engaged, aot in 
rebellion, but in civil war, and that according to 
Vattel they are therefore entitled to the treatment 
not of rebels, but of vanquished foreign foes. 
Very well, “‘ Historicus” has appealed to Vattel, 
and to Vattel he shall go. In the very passage 
which he quotes, Vattel says that the term re- 
bellion ‘‘is applied only to such an insurrection 
against lawful authority as is void of all appear- 
ance of justice.” Now that the late insurrection 
here was void of all appearance of justice, we have 
evidence which, whether from the capacity or the 
competency of the witness, or the position which 
he held in that insurrection, cannot be gainsaid. 
Alexander H. Stephens, late Vice-President of the 
late so-called Confederate States, speaking in the 
State Convention of Georgia, January 18, 1860, 
of the proposed secession and insurrection, said: 

“What reasons can you give to the nations of the 
earth to justify it? They will be the calm and de- 
liberate judges in the case; and what cause or one overt 
act can you name or point out on which. to rest the plea 
of justification? What right has the North assailed? 
What interest of the Sonth has been invaded? What 


justice has beer denied? and what claim founded in 
justice and right has been withheld? Can either of you 


to-lay name one Governmental act of wiong deliberately 
und purposely done by the Government at Washington 
of which the South has a right to complain? I chal- 


lenge the answer. Now for you toaitempt to overthrow 
such a Government as this, under which we have lived 
for more than three-quarters of a century, under which 
we have gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, 
our domestic safety, while the elements of peril are 
around us, with peace and tranquility, accompanied 
with unbounded prosperity and rights unassailed, is the 


height of madness, folly and wickedness, to which 1 
can neither lend my sanction nor my vote.” 
No man replied to Mr. Stephens then, no man 


has since then replied to him. Even he himself 
has never undertaken the task of bringing for- 
ward facts or reasons of any kind whicn would 
give that “appearance of justice” which Vattel 
insists upon as the condition of insurrection which 


' is not rebellion. 
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Turns is a fearful locust plague in Syria. “‘ The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them 
by bands,” and they have descended upon the 
BAain of Esdraelon and the neighboring country, 
sonsuming everything near Jaffa, Nazareth, and 
throughout Galilee apparently, as a regular 
army, with pickets thrown forward, main body 
sand rear guard. The Rey. J. Zeller, missionary 
‘at Nazareth gives a striking account of their 
‘advance on the nursery gardens round that beau- 
tifal village. The whole population turned out to 
fesist them, and kept off the advanced guard by 
immense fires round the vineyards, but when 
tthe body of the army came up every effort failed 
-—they fell like a flood upon the land, and not for 
many hours longer was it possible even to keep 
‘them out of the houses by shutting every window 
and door. Every time a door opened to admit or 
let out any one, in rushed locusts like a draught 
of air, and at last they gave it up, and let the 
rooms swarm With them as did the outer country. 
Every green leaf is eaten up, milk and oil des- 
troyed, and the only remaining provisions were 
corn and meat, which were very dear. The words 
of Exodus are once more literally fulfilled: ‘I will 
bring the locust unto thy coast ; and they shall 
cover the face of the earth, that on> cannot be 
able to sce the earth; and they shall eat the 
residue of that which is escaped, which remaineth 
‘unto you from the hail, and shall eat every tree 
which groweth for you out of the field ; and they 
shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all thy 
servants.” 


THE following story is told of Lord Brougham. 
It happened when Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minig#er. Brougham was in the act of quitting 
the House of Lords, when he met Lord Mont- 
eagle in the lobby. The latter was accompanied 
by two very pretty young ladies, and as he accosted 
the veteran statesman, philosopher and lawyer, 
he cried out, ‘What, Brougham, going already ? 
Why these young ladies have come to hear you 
speak.” ‘Have they?” quoth the Lord of Vaux; 
“*then they shall.” And with that he returned to 
the House, leaving his friend to escort the ladies 
to the gallery. Lord Brougham took his seat, and 
waited his chance, which was not slow in arriving. 
A pause in the proceedings enabled him to get up 
and ask a question of the Prime Minister with 
regard to a matter of foreign policy. Lord Mel- 
bourne was an able man, but seldom prepared to 
ward off a surprise; he was non-plussed, and 
could only utter a few incoherent sentences, pro- 
mising information at some future time. Upon 
this the Titan of debate, the Anteus of invective, 
arose and launched such a thunderbolt about the 
supinecness and incapacity of the Ministry that the 
house was electrified, and every morning paper 
had a leader on the morrow about the damaging 
attack upon the Ministry. After this, Lord 
Brougham went home to his dinner, sufficiently 
rewarded in that he had gratified the wishes of 
two young ‘adies. 





Ir was by the term “‘ amber-colored” that Nero 
in his verses expressed the color of Poppea’s 
hair, from which we discovey, that this famous 
beanty was a blonde with aubtrn locks. Hair of 
this hue,therefore, became the fashion amongst the 
Roman ladies, for whom false fronts, obtained 
from female savages of Germany, were imported, 
or their own black locks changed into red, just as, 
im deference to a passing fashion, the hair of our 
own women is transformed into that color by the 
use of a powerful alkali. 





Tue London Saturday Jeview tells us : 


“The War of Independence will in future be to the 
people of the United States what the recollections ol 
distant school-days are to a man; the tremendous civil 
war is the period during which they | ave graduated, 
and taken rank among countries that have had losses, 
and that have a national debt and everything hand- 
some about them. The sinking of these old memories, 
and, we may hope in time, ot some of the old grudges 
along with them, is so far a benefit, although it is a sad 
fatality that the one civil war should be put out of 
sight only by a second civil war amongst men still more 
intimately co’ ted. In proportion to the severity of 
the trial, the exultation at its successful termination 
should take a more sober tone; there will be the less 
need of exaggeration about a war of which the plain 
facts have been eloquent enough.”’ 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Globe 
says, another prototype for President Abraham 
Lincoln has been found in Servius Tullius, by the 
National Committee in permanent sitting at 
Rome. Tullius was done to death by patrician 
daggers, for having raised the plebs to participa- 
tion in power, and for having manumitted the 
slaves. To put on record the views thus taken on 
the Tiber, the committee has embodied its notion 
in a lapidary inscription, which for greater local 
significance they have caused to be deep cut in 
a fragment from the old tufa stone forming the 
ancient town boundary, Agger Servi Tulli, traces 
of which traverse the gardens of Sallust. This 
block they mean for presentation at Washington, 
in testimony of condolence with a free people, 
and the legend runs thus : 

Abram. Lincolnio, 

Region. federate. American. Presid. 
Hune. ex. Servi. Tulli. Aggere lapid«m, 
Quo. utriusque. viri. 
Libertatis. assertor. furtissimi. 


Memoria. conjugatur. 
Cives. Romani. 








EmIGRraTIon en masse to this country is contem- 
plated by the 15,000 Polish refugees now dispersed 
among the Swiss cantons, and they are in active 
communication with Washington, through their 
delegate, Kownikolski, about the terms on which 
they would be received as agricultural laborers in 
the states. The Helvetic Diet has already voted 
a subsidy to cach emigrant of 108 francs, and it is 
expected that the French government will place 
some of its transport ships at their disposal for 
conveyance to their place of destiny. 





In the late English elections, the aggregate 
Liberal vote was 194,924, the aggregate Tory vote 








178,737 ; Liberal majority, 16,187. When we con- 
sider that only about one in seven of the intelligent 
men of Great Britain have the right of suffrage, 
it must be concluded that democratic ideas are 
making pretty rapid advancement in the kingdom. 


Tue London Times, which proclaimed the United 
States hopelessly bankrupt before the close of the 
first year of the war, sings now to this tune: *‘ We 
do not suppose that the debt of the United States, 
great as it is, will crush the energies of the Ameri- 
can people. They have overcome greater difficul- 
ties, and are not likely to be deterred by the less.” 





TOWN COSSIP. 


DeraicaTron is the order of the day. It was 
either fortunate or unfortunate, as the case may be, that 
the millionaire Ketchum should so completely crush the 
bank-clerk Jenkins, although the Delilah who ruined 
the former was speculation, and not the presiding Circe 
of a subterranean saloon. Still, the infatuation was 
equally fatal: one suffered his mind to be his tempter, 
and the other his senses. One great and suspicious 
fact, however, glares out of this hideous mental and 
moral ruin, and which is the stupendous carelessness and 
credulity of men whom we have hitherto been taught 
to look upon as the most suspicious and guarded of 
mortals, In the case of the bank-clerk we have the 
Arcadian spectacle of bank directors and chief cashiers 
taking the mere ipse dizit of a subordinate for such 
immense sums of money, that embezzlement almost 
loses its sneaking and petty larceny character, and rises 
to the ghastly stateliness of villainy! In the other, we 
have a practiced broker, like Charles Graham, negotiat- 
ing forged gold cheques, so clumsily manufactured, 
that there was no effort made to imitate the handwriting 
of the eminent firms forged upon, and whose very names 
were spelt incorrectly in several instances. Indeed, it 
was to this latter circumstance that the explosion was 
owing, one of the holders jocularly telling a friend that 
he did not know how to spell hisown name. When the 
cheque was shown to him the merchant at once 
pronounced it a forgery. The brick thus loosened 
brought the superstructure of fraud down with a crash, 
which has shaken Wall street to “its centre.” That 
these discoveries will make the moneyed public more 
careful we do not believe; it will be a nine days’ wonder, 
like the Schuyler frauds, and then the worshippers of 
the golden calf will fall down with blinded eyes as usual, 
until some new revelation of rascality rouses them again. 
These things, however, will always occur in great com- 
mercial countries, and will be as speedily passed over, 
since it would be contrary to the spirit of mercantile 
enterprise to let a few casualties stop the great battle of 
Gain and Gold. Luke the fall of a general in action, he 
is carried off the field, and the conflict rages as before; 
but, despite the philosophy of speculation, the present 
opportunity should bs improved by bank stockholders, 
and the money in the till counied. 

We have had, also, during the week, another instance 
of the cruelty of sparing the life of a murderer. To 
that wicked tenderness shown by the public authorities 
tocriminals we owe the murder of Policeman Walker, who 
was, while rescuing a woman from outrage, butchered by 
one of those monsters called rowdies. Ifthe law cannot 
protect life and property from this privileged class of 
ruffians, Lynch law must. Certainly even the “order 
that reigned in Warsaw ”’ is better than the saturnalia of 
blood and violence to which we seem to be fast drifting. 
But what else can nappen in a city where the criminals 
elect the judges? 

The breaking of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable has 
been a source of great regret to every one, although to 
a certain extent there was a half expectation that such 
would be the casc. From what we can learn the cable 
was not as well made as the old one, and it is pretty 
certain had they succeeded in laying it the continuity 
would not long have been maintained. The lesson of 
both failures—more especially of this last one--seems 
to be, that if the cable is without a flaw it can be laid, 
always providing that proper care is used in the opera- 
ration. On the recent occasion it is perfectly clear that 
the cable was not as well made as it ought to have been, 
and the ship was defective in tackle, saying nothing of 
the chafing of the cable against the side of the Great 
Eastern, which shows either carelessness or want of 
skill, each equally fatal to the success of such an under- 
taking. An admiral in the British service, in a letter to 
the London Times some two months ago, predictgd the 


fiasco which has just happened, and declared that the 


only feasible plan was to commence laying it from the 
American side. We may also add that the cable should be 
manufactured by Amer cans, laid by Americans, owned 
by Americans, and have its termini on American ground, 
which can be done easily when the Fenians tuke Ireland, 

James Miller, of Broadway, has published two very 
interesting and valuable books; one callcd “‘ Our Farm 
of Four Acres;” and the other, ‘‘‘ How to Get a Farm 
and Where to Find It.” We do not know where so 
much pleasant agricultural reading is to be found as in 
these two admirable volumes. There is an anecdote of 
some ancient lecturer, either Lucian or Artemus Ward, 
that he discoursed so charmingly on marriage that the 
husbands ran home to their wives, and the bachelors to 
get married. We may apply this to the two volumes in 
question. These who have farms will like them, and 
those who havn’t farms will go at once and invest in 
one. 

A new sensation hss broken out at the park. The 
visitors to this rural locality have been somewhat 
thrown off their coolness the past week, by the constant 
appearance over their heads of a gigantic, globular 
substance, which for some time was a puzzler in classi- 
fication. Some asserted it to be a new moon, ag yet 
uncatalogued, others put it down, or up rather, as one 
of the latest Wall streets bubbles. The matter could 
not long escape elucidation under our Argus eyes, and 
the result was the discovery of, not the famous war 
elephant Hannibal as the show bills have it, but the 
famous war balloon, late of Potomac celebrity, under 
the pilotage of Professor T. 8. C. Lowe, who has estab- 
lished himself at the corner of 6th avenue and 60th 
street, the late ground of the 5th avenue skating pond. 
Here he illustrates practically the inflation and ascen- 
sion, and for a small douceur elevates the corporeal body 
1,000 feet above the.earth, giving the eyes such a sight 
of New York and its surroundings as they have never 
before had. Five minutes in the clouds, with the 
professor as a companion, is a sensation never to be 
forgotten, and something that will only be missed by 
those who are lost to all sensations. 

The lovers of opera are discussing the new engage- 
ments made by a celebrated maestro, many of his new 
artists being unknown to the musical world. Accovding 
to the enlightened Savan of a daily paper, novelty 
would be banished from the world of art, and estab- 
lished reputations would monopolize the stage till they 
reached the age of Methusaleh. Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, 
Bosio, Jenny Lind aud Mario at one time were unknown, 
The sapient critic himself who has made this wonderful 





discovery at one time had never written, and was conse- 
quently unknown. At all events, no impressario can 
force upon a New York audience either singers or actors 
without their merit is undoubted. 

There is nothing new at the theatres, except at the 
Winter Garden, where Barnum provides a change of 
performances every week. 





SE 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—A correspondent of the Illinois State 
Journal, who has traveled through the central portions 
of that State, says the wheat is not injured to exceed 20 
per cent; oats are but little, barley about 20 
pom while corn is improved fully 20 per cent., by the 

heavy rains. He thinks the corn-crop be 
immense. 

— The present mayor of Fernandina, Florida, was 
elected by negro votes, and his election has been re- 
cognized by the highest judicial authority of the nation. 
This is the first and only case in Florida where the 
negroes have participated in an election. 

— The “ Plug Uglies” and other rowdies, who once 
gave an unenviable reputation to Baltimore, says a 
correspondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
have disappeared. Some joined the rebels, others went 
to fight the rebels, and those who have returned, if any, 
are orderly citizens. A more quiet city on Sunday, a 
more church-going population, or a cleaner place the 
writer has not seen. 


—— Diphtheria is a very troublesome and dangerous 
disease. A very easy remedy ‘as been found for it 
that will effect a speedy relief. Take a common to- 
bacco-pipe, place a live coal in the bowl, drop a little 
tar upon the coal, draw the smoke into the mouth, and 
discharge it through the nostrils. 


— An effort is on foot to make Lafayette, Indiana, 
the best manufacturing city in the State. The scheme 
is to tap the Tippecanoe River about 12 miles from that 
city, and bring the water by a canal of sufficient capa- 
city to be navigable for boats, and form water-power 
along the bluffs, on the opposite side of the river. 


—— “The Poor Man’s Saratoga”’ is the new name for 
Martha’s Vineyard camp ground. 


—— The income of the Girard estate, in Philadelphia, 
is now about $200,000 a year, and still increasing. On 
the 1st of January, 1864, there were 445 pupils in the 
institution, and 563 on the Ist of January, 1865, when 37 
vacancies existed. 


—— Last Friday the Union Hotel at Saratoga enter- 
tained 1,490 le, who consumed 1,240 pounds of 
beetsteak, exclusive of other meats, and 400 quarts of 
ice cream. 


—— The Postmaster-General, in re-establishing the 
mails at the South, will not renew the contracts on the 
old terms, which were often most extravagant. During 
the war the department has become self-sustaining, and 
a strong effort will be made to keep it so. 


—— “Some of the negroes of the South,” says a cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ express great indignation if asked if they 
can support themselves.” ‘If we raised enough for 
master and we, I spec we can raise ‘nuff for we ‘lone,”’ 
is their answer, and the rich harvest now corroborates 
it. If asked whether they could be trusted to vote, 
they say, “‘ Well, it mought be dat we dun do ‘nuff to 
vote, but one ting is shure, we can’t trust de white 
people to do de law-making alone, cause dey are shure 
to cheat us out of our rights.” 


— It is shown by the last census that there are 213 
establishments in the United States for the manufacture 
of carpets, involving a capital of $4,721,768, and working 
up annually material valued at $4,417,986. The number 
of hands thus employed are given at 3,910 males and 
2,771 females, to whom are paid $1,546,692. Th« 
value of the annual product thus obtained is given at 
$7,857,636. 

—A mdent of the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, 
describing the season at Lake George, says that at one 
of the hotels the servants’ department is filled with 
colored men, neatly uniformed in white jackets, and 
every one skilled in his business. Onv of the best vocal 
and instrumental serenades ever heard was got up by 
them one mellow moonlight night, in front of the hotel. 
Ia answer to an inquiry, one of them replied that, out 
of the 40 or 50 waiters employed in the hotel, every one 
could read, and, with one exception, all could write. 
Can you find the same number of white servants in any 
hotel in Saretoga or New York equally intelligent and 
well educated ? 


— Speaking of the late election in Kentucky, the 
Louteville dournel says: “ We have for some time been 
trying, not wholly without success, to convince our- 
selves that the number of actual rebels in soul has been 
inconsiderable since the close of the war; but in view 
of the results of last Monday’s elections in some parts 
of Kentucky, we are apprehensive that we have been 
mistaken. Certainly some of the bitterest and boldest, 
or rather most audacious, of all the rebels and rebe! 
sympathizers in the State, have been elected to the 
Legislature by large majorities—elected, not in spite of 
their being rebels, or quasi-rebels, but for the reason 
that they are so.”” 

Poreign.—The proprietor of the Egyptian, pub- 
lished at Alexandria, has been compelled to stop the 
issue of his paper, in consequence of his Maltese com- 
positors and workmen being panic-stricken and leavin; 
the place on account of the cholera. 

— A rich foreign parvenu, a few days back, paraded 
in the Champs Elysees in a carriage drawn by six 
horses. Greatly to his astonishment, he was waited on 
shortly after his return home by a high functionary oi 
the police, who told him that in France no one was 
allowed to use six horses except the sovercign. He 
complained that he couid not have as many animals in 
his carriage as he pleased; but he was informed that if 
he again presented himself with six horses, the animals 
and the carriage wouki be seized, and he himself would 
be arrested. 

—— A new opera by Halevy, entitled ‘‘ Noah,”’ is said 
to have been found among the posthumous papers oi 
that composer. 

— George N. Sanders, the unabducted, now goes 
armed by permission of the authorities of Montreal, 
and wears a belt or girdle in which are slung his re- 
volvers and a bowie-knife, while in his side pocke’ e 
carries his small revolvers, making his person quite an 
arsenal. 

— Abd-el-Kader has two wives, and no one is al- 
lowed to smoke in his house. A friend who has but 
one wife is allowed no larger liberty relative to smoking. 


— Prince Napoleon contemplates, it is said, a 
scientific voyage to Kamstchatka, in which he would be 
accompanied by several naturalists. It is m order to 
make the y arrang ts on board the yacht 
in the event of this long voyage being undertaken that 
his Imperial Highness has just arrived at Havre. 


—— The Queen'of Madagascar has solemnly patronized 
crinoline, but with what would be considered by many 
to be the proof of her being a most enlightened 
sovereign, she has prohibited the use of it to any one 
else except the Princesses Royal and the wife of the 
prime minister. The act of penance for the benefit 
of others is somewhat singular. 


— Four English tourists lately fell from the top of 
Mount Cervin, Switzerland, by the breaking of a rope 
by which they were trying to pass around a projection. 
They fell some 4,000 feet trom rock to rock. 


Chit-Chat.—Among modern curiosities of Eng- 
lish literature is mentioned a small volume of poems, 
very tastefully printed, with this title, ‘‘ Waiting at 
Table: Poems and Songs, by Robert Awde, a servant.” 
The dedication ran thus: “ To Robert Ryrie, Esq., my 

00d master, this volume of verses, composed in half 
Cows snatched from sleep, and in spare moments during 
“Waiting at Table,” is inscribed by his obedient ser- 
vant, R. A.”” The verses are said to be quite as good as 
many issued under more pretentious circumstances. 

— A swimmer having made a bet of 500 francs with 
Count S—— that he would swim in the Seine for 10 
minutes, holding s book all the while in both hands and 











reading aloud, gained his wager on the 25th of July, a 
considerable crowd of boats being collected in the river 
filled with persons anxious to see feat. 


audience were actending the play of the “Colleen 
Bawn.” In the act where Mr. Ean swi 


and 
tempt, cried out, “I'll stick to this line, if it takes 
all summer!”’"—which brought down the house with 
vociferous applause. 


— “One of our worthy State senators,” says 
Nashville Dispatch, “‘ was attacked by the side-walk of 
Cherry street last night, and driven to a door-step, where 
he sat until a late hour, awaiting for the pavement to 
recover its equilibrium.” 











MOUNT HECLA. 


Tue eruptions of this volcano have beer 
chronicled since 1004 (A. D.) Twenty-four black-letter 
years appears in its calender. There have been inter- 
vals of 74, 76 and 77 years between paroxysms; but few 
Icelanders who attained the ordinary term of life could 
expect to do so without hearing more than once that 
the terrible mountain was in labor. In 1300 the annal- 
lists assert that Hecla was rent in its agony from top 
to bottom—yes, down to its very centre, they say; but 
the awful gash, now marked by a deep ravine, was par- 
tially healed by the collapse of the rock and the falling 
in of stony masses. During the convulsions of 1766, 
Sir Joseph Banks states that ashes were carried to a dis- 
tance of 180 miles, that the cattle in the neighborhood 
were either choked by the noisome vapors or starved 
for want of food, and that when the stomachs of some 
pane opened, they were discovered to be full of volcanic 

us 

Besides Hecla, however, there are many ee nm | 
mountains in this island, and some of them have play 
a still more mischievous part. From Krabla 4 stream 
of rotten rock was ejected between the years 1724 and 
1739, and rushed into the lake Myvatn, where it killed 
the fish, dried up the waters, and continued to burn 
with a blue flame for several days. But .lere is no erup- 
tion so renowned in Icelandic history as that of 
Skaptar Yokul in 1783. Skaptar is a mountain in the 
south-eastern quarter of the island, or rather it is a part 
of a cluster of mountains which seem to lay their heads 
together to bear up a buge snowy field apparently in- 
accessible to human foot. From an account published 
by Chief-Justice Stephenson, who was sent by Danish 
sovereign to hold an inguest, as it were, over the disas- 
ter (though his narrative has been charged with some 
exaggeration), it appears that throughout the syssel, or 
county in which this Yokul 1s situated, the ground was 
seized with shivering fits on the Ist of June, which in- 
creased in intensity from day to day, and seemed to 
forbode some hideous convulsion. 

On the 8th, pillars of smoke were seen to shoot u 
amongst the hills, and sperdily formed a great blac 
blank in the air, trom which sand and ashes fell so pro- 
fusely, that at Sida the light was quite obscured, and 
the ground in the neighborhood covered to the depth of 
aninch. Terrible were the subterranean noises which 
were then heard. The sounds were like the thunder of 
meeting cataracts. The inhabitants left their houses in 
affright, and pitched their tents in the open fields. On 
the 10th, jets of fire were observed amongst the — 
to the north, and then a torrent cf glowing lava burst 
from the volcano. Rushing iu a southeast direction, it 
approached the river Skaptar, and dashed into its bed. 
Imagine the conflict which ensued between the two 
streams! 

The struggle was fearful, but, hissing in his death 
throes, the river god at last succumbed. In less than 
tour-and-twenty hours that rapid torrent, swollen as it 
was, had ceased to exist. Its place was taken by the 
fiery invader. The lava not cnly filled the gorge through 
which the river ran, though iv some places the banks 
were nearly 600 feet high, and 200 wide, but flooded the 
adjoining lands, and at Aa swallowed up pastures and 
houses with merciless voracity. Sweeping along the 
channel of the stream with awful impetuosity, the 
molten matter issued from amongst the bills, and 
seemed as if it would deluge the whole plain of Medal- 
land. 

Fortunately a great lake, or, as some say, an un- 
fathomed chasm in the river, lay across its path. Into 
this it poured with a horrible noise for several days in 
succession; but when this reservoir was filled to th: 
brim, the burning flood resumed its progress, and, 
dividing into various currents, burned up a number of 
farms and woods as it ran its mad but magnificent race. 
Now and then it spread over certain ancient lava 
tracts, and penetrating every fissure and cavern, pro- 
duced the strangest effects; sometimes driving out the 
air through the chinks with a horrible whistle, some- 
times —Ts and firing the old deposits, and not un- 
frequently blowing up the crust and hurling great 
maz-ses of rock to a considerable height. Huge blocks 
of stone, torn from their site, and heated til] they became 
red-hot, were seen floating in the stream. 

The water which caine down from the fountains of the 
Skaptar, and from the melting snows, was intercepted 
on reaching the lava, and, boiling, overflowed many 
pastures and woodlands which the molten deluge had 

red. Besides the river, numerous brooks and 

eams were dammed up by the torrents of lava, and 
many farms and buildings were consequently sub- 
merged. At Skal the people had seen the fiery tide 
approach, and waited breathlessly to learn whether it 
would be necessary to flee. To their great relief, it 
passed at a short distance; but on the 21st of June, the 
rivulets, which were distended by rain, and denied their 
usual outlet, attacked the church and village, and next 
morning the streaming waters were surging with 
violence over the drowned hamlet. In its attempts to 
reach Skal, the lava ascended the slope of the hill to 
some distance, rolling up its covering of moss as if it 
were a large piece of cloth folded by human hands, 

Nuwerous eruptions from the volcano, between the 
18th ot June and the 13th of July, fed the fire streams 
with new material, and as the older effusions were now 
becoming stiffer and more consolidated, the fresher 
currents were seen roliing above them, until in some 
places the lava attained a thickness of 600 feet. The 
Stapafoss waterfall on the Skaptar river was dried up; 
but the molten water came down in its stead, ani 
swept over the precipice in a splendid cataract of fire, 
filling up the enormous cavity at its base before it 
proceeded on its deadly way. At the commencement 
ot August, the lava, which had now choked up the 
Skaptar river, and swamped the neighboring grounds, 
struck off to the north-east, and poured into tne Havers- 
fliot—a stream almust équal in size and nearly parallel 
in course. 

Great was the consternation of the people who lived 
on its lower banks to see it. begin to fume, to find it 
grow excessively hot, and then to observe it —y wy! al- 
together. What could they expect ? They knew what had 
happened in the adjoining district, and gloomily await-d 
the openers of the enemy. Down he came. Her- 
alded by lightnings and thunders, signaled by pillars 
of fire and smoke in the distance, he dashed furiously 
along the bed of the river, stceaming over its banks, 
and then, having reached the open country, spread his 
glowing waves across the plain to the distance of four 
miles within the space of a single evening: 

Continuing to flow until the end of August, the invader 
licked up some farms, drove the inhabitants from 
others, and spread devastation wherever he appeared. 
For :everal years afterwards the vapor still arose trom 
particular spots, as if the fury of the intruder were even 
then unsatiated. It was not until February, 1784, alter 
ejecting a prodigious quantity of lava, from its entrails, 
greater perhaps than ever issued trom the volcano 
before, that the mountain returned to its ordinary com 
dition. 
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THE LATE JOHN HUTCHINGS, PILOT OF THE FIRST STEAMER BUILT BY JOHN FITCH.—FROM 


A DAGUERREOTY?P™. BY S*ISATON. 


JOHN HUTCHINGS, 
The First Steamboat Pilot. 


One by one of the aged men 
whose lives have served to make the 
history of our country are passing 
away, and soon there will be nothing 
left to us but the printed record of 
their deeds, and the cherished re- 
membrances of their personal vir- 
sues. Mr. John Hutchings, of Wil- 
liamsburg, L. 1. (Brooklyn, E. D.), 
died at his residence on the 24th 
ult., in the 84th year of his age. 
He was a man the community could 
ill afford to lose. His blameless life 
and extensive knowledge of events 
of the greatest moment in our his- 
tory which transpired under his 
observation, made him one whose 
acquaintance and friendship was 
prized by all. 

Mr. Hutchings was of English 
descent; was born in Northcastle> 
Westchester County, New York, in 
the year 1782, and received an 
ordinary school education in his 
native town. His parents removed 
to New York before he was 16 years 
of age, where, while yet a mere 
boy, we find him assisting the in- 
ventor, John Fitch, in his experi- 
ments in applying the propulsive 
power of steam to boats, These ex- 
periments were made on the old 
Collect Pond, which lay where the 
“Tombs” now stands. He acted as 
steersman on the first vessel built 
by Mr. Fitch, and consequently may 
be termed the oldest steamboat pilot 
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REY H. TYNG, JR, RECTOR OF THE CHUKCH 
HOUY TRINITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CHURCH HILL, RICHMOND, VA.—-FROM A SKETCH BY MR. J. BECKER. 
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THE LATE gR E. P. TACHE, PREMIER OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


zealously to establish a system ot 
public schools. This patriarch, so 
loved and honored by all who knew 
him, was buried with Masonic 
honors, on the 28th uilt., in the 
cemetery of Evergreens, Brooklyn, 
L. I 





REV. STEPHEN H. 
TYNG, JR. 


We present this week a por- 
trait of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
dr., son of the distinguished rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York. 
The subject of our sketch was born 
in Philadelphia, June 28th, 1839; 
graduated at Williams’ College, 
Mass., in 1858, and would have 
finished his theological course in 
the seminary in Fairfax County, Va., 
had not the opening war obliged 
him to leave that State. For some- 
time he held the position of chap- 
lain of the 12th Regiment N. Y. 
8. M., and accompanied that gallant 
regiment to Harrisburg when called 
to the defence of Pennsylvania, In 
person Dr. Tyng is of the average 
height, full face, genial expression 
and commanding mien. He has 
quick, nervous temperament; is de- 
cidedly able for his years, and is 
exceedingly zealous in his Christian 
work. He evidently takes for his 
models men of the stamp of his 
father, and desires to establish a 
fame based on substantial acquire 
ments rather than sensational eccen 
tricities. Dr Tyng is now the rec. 


in this country. Having the entire confidence of the He also published a fac-simile of the original account | tor of the Holy Trinity Church, Madison avenue, New 
inventor, he was familiar with his plans and designs, | kept by George Washington with the United States, | York, a sketch of which we give in the present isaue. 


and has always contended for the priority of John | from 1775 to 1783, which was very widely circulated. 
Fitch’s claim to the great honor of introducing the use Mr. Hutchings had a mind full of enterprise, and 
of steam as a propelling power for boats, over that of | was engaged in various pursuits during his life, but 





Robert Fulton. In 1846 Mr. Hutchings published the | mainly in the cooperage business. He was a zealous A CANDIDATE at an election, who lacked elo- 
well-known chart, representing the Collect Pond and | member of the Order of F. & A. M., and was chaplain of | quence, when another had, in a long and brilliant 
vicinity, as it formerly appeared. The work contained a | Hyatt Lodge, No. 205. Mr. Hutchings was always much | speech, promised great things, got up and said: 
Pictorial illustration of the first boat and its machinery, | interested in the education of the young, and labored ** Electors of G——., all that he has said I will do.’ 











THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MADISON AVENUE, CORNER OF FORIY-SECOND STP°£T, NEW YORE CITY. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 




















FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 
Tue orange blossoms wreathe my brow, 
My finger wears the bridal token, 

The holy rite hath all been said, 

The binding words have all been spoken ; 

While life endures, till death us part 
Thro’ joy and sorrow, good and ill, 

T'll bear thy image in my heart— 

I'll cling to love—obey thee still; 

My hopes all centre now in thee, 

And henceforth thou my fate wilt be. 





Think not I speak with doubting heart, 
Or turn regretful to the past ; 

Deeming these early joyous days 

Too glad, too bright to last. 

Ah, no! I know thee all too well, 

Too earnest is my faith in thee, 

I would but show thee what thon art, 
The very light of life to me. 

Earth has no happier fate beside 

For me than this---to be thy bride. 





Forever thine, whate’er betide, 

From all life’s griefs, in all life’s cures, 
Thy love my shield, thy truth my guide, 
I have no hope, I have no thought, 

I have no wish thou dost not share. 

My being is wrapped up in thine, 

Thy name is in my every prayer ; 

Thy own true heart, thy faithful breast, 
My home, my refuge and my rest. 


And it is mine ; I am thy own, 
| 
| 


enimanainnnaies | 
Cad’s Correspondence. | 
BY F. PALMER. 


HAtr-a-pozen young fellows, junior officers of | 
the gunboat Broadside, were lounging weariedly 
about their mess-room one winter evening during 
the rebellion, seeking to dissipate their low 
spirit’ in clonds of smoke and occasional volleys 
of ji éCations at the stupidity of service on the | 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NEW IRON BRIDG®, HARLEM, N. Y. 


blockade, at their late ill-luck in prizes, at the 
weather, the fare, and such other items as go to 
make make up the sum of masculine infelicity. 

** Nothing to eat!” ‘‘ Nothing to chase !”’ ** Noth- 
ing to do!” were the peevish ejaculations that 
came successively through moustaches bristly and 
silky, black and brown, 

* Not even a mail!” was one’s laconic lament. 

“No; no letters for a fortnight!” came discon- 
solately in response. 

‘Nobody, for my part, to write any,” added 
Lieutenant Lyle, in a tone of philosophic dejec- 
tion. 

**Nor I—except my governor, who sends me a 
foolscap of advice once in a while, or some old 
friend, who considerately recalls himself and his 
little debt to my recollection, now that I am serv- 
ing Uncle Sam, and, consequently ‘ flush !’ ” 

Just then one of the party, wearing an Assistant- 
Surgeon’s insignia, was twisting a wisp of paper 
with which to light a fresh cigar. Something upon 
it seemed to engage his attention. 

** Boys,” said he, in amoment, ‘‘ on the principle 
that the devil’s always near when you're talking 
about him, here’s a suggestion of a remedy for 
ennui. Listen, ye disconsolate, it’s better than 
most of my prescriptions.” 

And Dr. Breck read: 


“Two young ladies, of loverless leisure, wish to 





correspond with any number of young gentlemen. 
Sincerity no object.” 

“Oh, that’s stale trumpery, doctor.’ Give us 
something new, if you are going to prescribe,” 
said one. 

“Yes, I should think so,” sneered Langdon Lyle, 
who was a New Yorker, and had been at Paris and 
Vienna, and sincerely thought himself blasé at 
twenty-flve. ‘‘Of all despicable modes of enter- 
tainment, these anonymous correspondences seem 
to me the most insane. As if any woman, with 
whom one would deign to flirt, if acquainted, 
would waste her stationery and sentiment in such 
a way!” 

** Don’t be too disdainful,” said Dr. Breck ; ‘‘ I’ve 
seen some fun result from these things.” 

The doctor was authority in adventures, a gay- 
hearted, popular fellow withal, so the majority 
listened favorably. 

** Well, come on, doctor, and tell us the way,’ 
said one. ‘ Fun’s what we want.” 

** Now, for instance,” said Breck, leaning back, 
with half-closed eyes, and speaking between whifts, 
‘* if we should insert, jointly, an advertisement for 
a correspondent, in Frank LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER say, and then divide the replies before 
opening them, why some of us might——” 

**Yes, yes!” chornsed the desperate group. 
‘*Tt’s a good idea, after all, and, at any rate, would 





LIEUTENANT LYLE’S INTERVIEW WITH ‘“‘ MISS RAPELYEA,” 








give us something to expect beside eight bells and 
salt beef.” 

** And such beef!” said Lyle, meditatively. 

So this pocket edition of ‘‘ Les Miserables” spent 
the long December evening in concocting an ad- 
vertisement. It was written and rewritten, quar- 
relled over, put to vote, and really proved in itself 
quite a fruitful source of diversion to all but Lieu- 
tenant Lyle, who emphatically declared he ‘‘ would 
none of it,” and resolutely sulked away the Lours 
in supreme contempt at the interest his mcss-mates 
exhibited in the matter. 

But the advertisement was dispatched, and in 





LIEUTENANT LYLE READING CAD’S LETTERS. 


due time appeared in print, and in time also was 
rewarded by a flock of missives in reply, as if St. 
Valentine had suddenly assumed the patronage of 
the Broadside. 

To Dr. Breck, as instigator of the scheme, fell, 
of course, the privilege of portioning these replies 
among the expectants. 

** Come, Lyle,” he said, coaxingly, “take your 
share,” and he tossed towards the Lieutenant a 
long, narrow, cream laid envelope, stamped with 
a crest. 

The recipient had not been wholly proof against 
the contagion of excitement; perhaps, also, a 
slight taint of constitutional curiosity (inherited 
from his mother) prompted concession. He turned 
the letter a few times rather contemptuously in 
his fingers, and at length broke the seal. 

Dr. Breck watched him with wicked eyes. 

He read the contents rather carefully, in spite of 
his supercilious smile, and really they commanded 
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actetition, It was indisputably a brilliant letter 
which had fallen to his share. 

“ Rather—that is, a trifle—strong-minded,” he 
thought, during his second perusal ; ‘‘ but written 
60 clearly and daintily.” 

He was sure the writer had pretty taper fingers, 
and had written «ith a jewel-tipped gold point. 
Ho fell to considering the surroundings under 
which the pages were probably penned, fancied a 
lace-draped bow window, or a rose-tinted boudoir, 
an inlaid desk, a spray of heliotrope in a glass be- 
side it. And then the face, violet eyes, probably, 
and not much color, 

“Bangh!” he ejaculated, coming down from his 
reverie to the smoke-filled room, the red-hot stove, 
the odious carpet pattern, and the distorted eagle 
on the table spread. 

“T say, boys,” he cried out, ‘how good a pretty 
woman would look to us, eh ?” 

“We'll have their carfes de visite next time,” 
responded some one, in an absent-minded tone, 
without looking up from the purple-tinted pages 
of his epistle. 

The more Lieutenant Lyle thought he would 
not be so silly as to answer this letter, the more 
he felt as if he wanted to. Finally, his inclina- 
tions got the better of his principles, and with 
elaborate care he committed himself to paper. 

The reply which came did not disappoint his 
expectations. Jt was delightful. There was 
freshness, enthusiasm, piquancy and literary 
ability in every line. 

* Remarkable,” thought Lyle, “for a woman. 
It has but one fault : there’s a trifle too much of the 
sevigné sometimes in the style,” and he found 
himself spending hours upon the answers. 

Regularly the exchange went on, and with time 
the one fault he had noticed gradually disappeared. 
The signature changed from ‘respectfully, Caro- 
line Rapelyea,” to “your friend, Cad.” The 
slightest perceptible tone of sentiment displaced 
the somewzat lofty strain of the earlier letters, 
even decpening, as the months wore away, into a 
half tenderness, but, as though unconsciously, or 
against the writer’s will, These letters were, 
maybe, less brilliant than the first, but certainly 
they suited Lieutenant Lyle’s present mood a good 
deal] betier. Yet even to himself he would hardly 
admit his interest in them. 

“ Well, Lyle,” Dr. Breck would sometimes say, 
in a jeering, quizzical way, ‘‘ has it got as far as 
the Platonic, yet ?” 

At which Lyle invariably frowned in silence. 
And when the others begged that he would show 
his anonymous letters, as they did theirs, and 
declared that his course was unfair, he frowned in 
silence again. Then Dr. Breck said, a little 
exultantly, it seemed that the case was serious 
and must really be let alone. It was in vain, 
however, that Langdon solicited a picture of his 
incognita. 

“Impossible! impossible !” was the only reply. 

Also when spring approached and he conceived 
hopes of a “leave,” he wrote to ask if he might 
not visit ‘‘ Miss Rapelyea?” but the lady’s arch 
and erudite reply was “‘you remember that our 
‘only object’ was a correspondence, not an ac- 
quaintance.” 

“But you have signed yourself ‘my friend ; 
you have yourself abandoned the ground of being 
merely my correspondent,” wrote the logical Lyle, 
_to which the lady with total renunciation alike of 
grounds and arguments, responded : 

“T’m afraid you'd better not come.” 

This, though, was not discouraging. Having 
Miss Rapelyea’s address, Lyle believed he should 
easily discover the true name of his correspon- 
dent, whom, now, to see, had become an inspiring 
interest, which gave zest to his anticipation of 
going home. ; 

Early in April Dr. Breck and he received, each, 
his leave of absence, and sailed together for New 
York. 

There, at home, Langdon dallied for ten of 
those swift twenty days, which are golden grains 
in the glasa of many a destiny, and then one 
morning, under a vague impulsion, took a train 
on the Hudson River road, and in less than a 
couple of heurs had reached “‘ Miss Rapelyea’s” 
date, and his own destination. 

Lounging upon the hotel piazza, waiting for 
something to turn up, he beheld Dr. Breck. ‘They 
were mutually astounded. ; 

““What on earth are you doing here?” de- 
manded Lyle, with a vague uneasiness and sense 
of “being caught.” 

“ Why, I’m at home; but what are you doing ?” 

Langdon faced his position. He might invent 
a lie, take the next train out, and give up the 
quest and the correspondence, and let the whole 
thing drop where it was. 

But he didn’t want to! 

So-he took the doctor into his confidence. He 
was just the one to help him, and there was no 
use being “ sheepish” about it. 

“Breck,” said he, “that girl I’ve been corres- 
ponding with lives here, and I’m bound to find 
her. Will you help me?” 

A puzzling expression came across the doctor’s 
face; a sort of reflection of Langdon’s at their 
meeting. 

“Why,” said he, rather slowly, ‘I'll do what I 
can.” 

Just then a group of school girls went by, on 
the opposite side of the way, not without some 
furtive glances at their uniforms, brilliant in the 
morning sunshine, on the hotel! stoop. 

Lyle’s eyes accidentally followed them. 

“There,” said he, “I wish that were she—the 
ene in the little black hat ; I like her looks.” 

Breck turned. 

“ Why that’s—that’s—that’s—” but he did not 
conclude the sentence, ani began asking his per. 
plexed friend some irrelevant questions, and 

shortly excused himself, saying be would come 
back in an hour and report progress.” 

Langdon wondered what made the doctor s0 
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were the instigator of the frolic, and I'll think 
you're mean if you don’t help me out.” 

Breck’s look was that of a moral wince. 

‘* You’li hear from me,” he said, hastily. 

‘I believe he knows who it is,” thought Lieu- 
tenant Lyle, as he paced the piazza, thinking of 
various things; of some of his correspondent’s 
sentences, of the jaunty little black hat which 
had gone by, and of it’s pretty wearer, until a 
boy handed him note. 

His heart really beat rather fast as he looked at 

The writing was not “‘Cad’s,” but it ran: 

“*T learn, through Dr. Breck, that you are in 
town, and wish to see me. You may call at the 
corner of Willow and Elm streets, and ask for 
* Miss Rapelyea.’” 

Zieutenant Lyle repaired to his room and con- 
sulted his mirror. He wag really a handsome 
fellow, and his gold banded sleeves, untarnished 
buttons, and tasteful cap were certainly pre- 
possessing. He felt in good humor for an adven- 
ture. 

On the corner of Willow and Elm strects he 
knocked at the door of a substantial brick 
cottage, and asked for “‘ Miss Rapelyea,” as di- 
rected. He gave the servant his card—“ Langdon 
Lyle, U. 8S. N.”—and was shown into the parlor. 
It was not the boudoir he had conjectured, but 
still a cozy and tasteful room. There were piles 
of books, some prints, a landscape—small but 
exquisite, by Frére—an open piano, new music, 
and masses of delicate, flaky, early flowers in 
various receivers. The soft, moist April air came 
through an open window, and a clear fire burned 
in the grate. 

Langdon felt a sense of an exquisite presence. 
The door opened, and he rose te greet his 
incognita. 

“Miss Rapelyea?” he advanced—faltered and 
finally held out his hand, bowing low to conceal 
the shock he received at the sight of a tall, un- 
graceful woman who wore her hair in a knob, 
glasses, and a check apron. 

“Lieutenant Lyle,” she said, pleasantly but 
rather shrilly, “1 was unwilling to have you dis- 
appoint yourself by coming to see me. My gifts 
are only those of the mind.” 

“Madam,” said the lieutenant, with a gasping 
attempt at gallantry, “for the charins of those 
alone I have sought this interview.” 

His elaborate politeness in contrast with his 
discomfited appearance were irresistibly ludicrous. 
‘Miss Rapelyea” burst into a hearty laugh, and 
Dr. Breck stood revealed in the disguise. 
Langdon started with hot anger, his hands 
clenched, his eyes flashing. 

** Breck,” said he, “* dare you—” 

‘** Lyle, old fellow, forgive me. I never meant 
the joke to go so far. I forbade you to come ; I—” 

At this moment the door was opened by a girl of 
perhaps sixteen; her cheeks aglow ; her hands 
filled with wild flowers, and a black jockey hat 
hanging by broad ribbons down her back. 

“Cad!” said Breck, as one speaks to a child 
about to intrude. 

But the girl stopped at the door-way and gazed 
at the doctor’s strange figure, in astonishment. 

**Cad!” echoed Langdon, as if the word elec- 
trified him ; and the two gazed at each other as 
if for explanation. 

“It is my cousin, Miss Rapelyea,” the doctor 
was forced to say. 

‘And I, Miss Rapelyea, am Langdon Lyle,” 
said the lieutenant, with effrontery. And then, 
with sudden resumption of good humor; ‘ Come, 
Breck, we must square this matter somehow. 
Pray, come in, Miss Rapelyea.” 

But the girl stood like a tableau vivanté, or a 
statue, or a young lady very much astonished. 

Lieutenant Lyle there! Her cousin in that 
absurd dress! The angry words and faces she 
had broken in upon! It was incomprehensible. 
She looked as if about to retreat. 

Langdon darted forward. 

‘Pray, Miss Rapelyea, come in for one moment, 
I beseech you. Your cousin has been playing 
some cruel tricks upon me, and as your name has 
been used, you should be interested in the ex- 
planation.” 

Miss Rapelyea fiushed crimson. She darted at 
Lieutenant Lyle a look of absolute entreaty, as 
she came into the room, scattering her flowers 
heedlessly along the carpet. 

** Now, Breck,” said Langdon, ‘ what does this 
all mean? What have you been up to?” 

** Well,” said the doctor, trying to make the 
best of his part, “I just thought I'd like to ex- 
change letters with you for pastime, we were so 
dull down there, and thus convert you to the doc- 
trine of correspondence ; so I very imprudently 
employed my little cousin to carry out the joke. 
I assure you, Lyle, 1 never intended it should go 
so far.” 

** And you used to send your cousin draughts to 
copy, to me?” 

** Yes.” 

**And how do you know that your draughts 
correspond with the letters I received?” and 
Langdon remorselessly stole a look at Miss Cad, 
who turned very white. 

“We can compare them,” said Breck, rather 
stiffly. ‘* And if——” 

“Ob, Charlie!” burst from Cad’s lips, “I—I— 
sometimes——” 

‘Never mind, Miss Cad,” said Langdon, re- 
assuringly, ‘‘ he shall never see them.” 

** At least, Lyle, you'll acquit me of any attempt 
to bring you here,” said Breck, with one look of 
reproach at the guilty Cad. 

‘* My dear fellow, I'll bless you for it till the end 
of my life.” 

** Well, there’s no use—lI’ve learned one lesson 
from the volume of practical jokes,” said the 
doctor, with a crest-fallen air. 

Langdon held out his hand. 

“We're old class-mates as well as comrades, 
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doctor. Let’s forgive and forget.” 

* Willingly, Lyle ; and since you're here,” speak- 
ing with comical gravity, “you can’t do less than 
stay and dine with us.” 


“ With pleasure, provided you put on a costume 
better suited to your age and sex.” 

The doctor went off to unrig! Miss Rapel- 
yea and Langdon were alone together. He ap- 
proached the piano, by which she stood plucking 
nervously at the flowers sho held. Langdon be- 
held the realization of his fairest dream, Such 
deep, violet eyes, as he had once seen in a pic. 
ture and which had haunted him since, such 
golden waves of hair, arched brows and tender 
lips as he had often fancied but never found. 

A delicicus rapture surged in his breast. He 
lapsed into sweet reverie, gazing at this fairest 
face. Suddenly their eyes met. It was an instant 
of mutual embarrassment. Then the young man 
took one of the small white hands from their work 
of destruction, and held it close in his. 

“Cad,” he said, in a low penetrating tone. 

‘Oh, Mr. Lyle,’ sobbed the girl, ‘‘ have I done 
very wrong? I liked your letters so much, and— 
and ii seemed——” 

*Cad—my sweet Cad,” said our Lieutenant, 
do you think you could like me?” 

A swift tide of crimson swept over the pure face. 
The dark cyes rested for one exquisite instant on 
Lyle’s, and then Cad suffered the gold-banded 
sleeve to steal around her waist, her slight form 
yielded to her lover’s pressure, and she shrank 
against his breast, 

“Oh, Langdon, it seems as though we must 
have been acquainted a iong, long time,” she 
faltered. 

* Dearest,” he answered, ‘when souls have 
met, as ours have, the eyes they look through 
must needs seem familiar.” 

Langdon did not consider, probably, that a dull 
or indifferent pair of eyes are not quite as apt to 
inspire these soul recognitions as bri'liant ones, 

The rapturous silence of newly uttered love 
stole over their hearts and s¢aled their lips. That 
is, they stood very close, very happy, and quite 
suent in the warm, wooing, noon-day air, till 
Breck’s coming footstep startled them. Then 
with that conscious and unmistakable look upon 
their faces, they turned apart as the doctor 
opened the door, and Cad, with checks aflame, 
brushed by him, out of the room. 

Breck’s quick glance read what had been plain 
to a duller one. 

“Langdon,” said he, ‘*you’ve got the best of 
my joke.” 

** Decidedly, Breck.” 








VRAI AMOUR. 


I mEAR a voice, and tremble at the tone, 
A coming step, to me familiar grown, 
Makes my tongue falter, but the heart will 
speak, 
Flaunting its signals o’er a blazing cheek. 


I touch his hand and with it comes a thrill, 
Fluttering and quivering, as the Aspens’ 
will. 
When their shy leaves receive the south-wind’s 
kiss. 
And rustling whisper back their tender bliss. 


He speaks my name—and then it seems to me 
Like the refrain of some rich melody, 
Heard through the night-fall of a summer-day, 
When stars and firc-ilics light the dimming 
way. 


His eye meets mine--swiftly the curtain falls. 
Ah, me! the messengers have crossed the 
halls, 
And, with white feet, go wandering through 
my soul, 
Printing sweet pictures on its waiting scroll. 


Absent from him, e’en the most glorious day 
Seems dark with clouds, and pulseless drags 
away ; 
Seen by his side, the very clouds look bright, 
And all earth gladdens in love’s perfect light. 





How We Trapped the Burglars. 


WE lived in a street, at the time in which my 
tale is laid, within five miles of the Battery, and 
the dark month of December was upon us. Rob- 
beries had been frequent in our neighborhood, 
and no less than three houses out of the ten in 
the street had been entered by burglars and rob- 
bed, and yet no discovery of the thieves had taken 
piace. So ably, also, had the work of entry been 
accomplished, that in no case had the inmates 
been alarmed; and it was not until the servants 
descenJed in the morning that the discovery of a 
robbery was made. . 

In two out of the three cases, an entrance had 
been effected through a pantry-window, by re- 
moving a pane of glass, and cutting a small hole 
in the shutter. This window was on the ground- 
floor, and could easily be reached, therefore, from 
outside. In the third robbery, an upper window 
was entered by means of a knife which forced 
back the fastening, and of course allowed the sash 
to be raised. 

So rapidly had these robberies occurred, that 
the whole neighborhood was alarmed. The police 
shook their heads, and looked knowing, but did 
nothing ; and what was much to be lamented, 
failed to find any clue to the robbers, who, they at 
the same time asserted, were evidently not regu- 
lar cracksmen. ie 

Affairs had reached such a stage, that we used 
to sleep with a revolver close to our bedside, when 
we happened to have a friend who came to stay 
with us a few days. This friend was an oll jungle- 
hunter, and was au fail at every artifice by which 
the animal creation might be captured. He was 
delighted at the idea of having an adventure with 
burglars, and scorned the belief that they were 
more than a match in cunning for even the aver- 





age bush-hunter. {[t was in vain that we assuced 
him it was an axiom that an accomplished robber 
could effect an entrance into any house; and that 





instruments were used of such a nature as to cnt 

holes in doors without noise, and, in fact, that 

through roofs and sky-lights, down chimneys, and 

up water-spouts, an accomplished burglar could 

— enter the best defended house in the king- 
om, 

Our friend’s argument was, that a burglar was 
&@ man on watch, who took advantage of the resi- 
dents being asleep and unsuspecting; ‘ but,” 
said he, “let my suspicions be raised, and I will 
defy any burglar to enter my house without my 
having due warning ; because, although I may be 
asleep, still, I shall hear his approach, and can 
then make my arrangements to welcome him.” 

Although we were not desirous of having our 
house robbed, yet we wished much that our 
friend’s confidence should be taken out of him, 

A few days after this conversation, the police 
informed us that several suspicious characters had 
been seen about, and recommended us to be on 
the alert. Here, then, was a good opportunity to 
test may friend’s skill and wakefulness ; so, having 
informed him of the policeman’s warning, I asked 
him if he felt confident to undertake the defence 
of the house. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “I only demand @ 
dark-lantern, and stipt.late that you have a pair of 
slippers beside your bed. I also must go to bed 
last, and no servant is to go down stairs before 
me in the morning ; nor is any one to walk about 
during the night ; then I will defy the burglars.” 

Thus it was agreed that my friend was to act 
the part of guardian, and was to commence his 
charge on the ensuing night. 

Tiree nights had passed, and no alarms had 
occurred, and no robberies taken place ; we began 
to think our alarms had been groundless; but our 
triend said that now was the very time to be most 
guarded, for that no wise burglar would rob when 
he was expected; besides, he said, we have not 
had a windy night yet; it is when doors and win- 
dows rattle, and the chimney rumbles, that rob- 
beries are best affected, not when every strange 
noise is audible ; thus, he said, he did nut give up 
hopes of yet having something to say to the rob- 
bers before his visit terminated, } 

I usually sleep very lightly, and therefore awoke , 
readily upon hearing a tap at my bedroom door 
during the fourth night of our watch. It was my 
friend’s voice that answered me, and we were re- 
quested to come out at once, 

** As soon as I strike a lucifer match,” I replied. 

‘Nonsense, man; a light will spoil the whole 
thing. Come in the dark; shpon a dressing- 
gown and your slippers, and come at once.” 

I was soon provided as he wished, and ready to 
descend the stairs in the dark. 

‘*Now, remember,” said my friend, “ there are 
seven steps to the first landing, twelve others 
afterwards, and the fourth step creaks abominably, 
so be careful to descend without noise.” 

The night was boisterous, and many a window 
and door shook and rattled, so that the slight. 
noise we made in descending the stairs was not. 
sufficient to have alarmed even the most keen- 
eared listener. We descended to the ground-floor, 
entered the pantry, and then, standing perfectly 
still, devoted ourselves to listening. 

In a very few seconds we heard a grating noise 
on the shutter, then an interval of quiet, and again 
a noise ; presently the window was gently raised, 
and again all was quiet. The noise of a heavy 
vehicle passing the house seemed to afford an op- 
portunity for a more decided effort, for while the 
rattle of the wheels was loudest, a crack sounded 
from the shutter, and we could hear that the bolt 
was forced, for the shutter was gently moved, 

“Don’t stir till I do, and hold your breath if 
possible,” whispered my friend in my ear. 

I found the latter a difficult request. to comply 
with, for my heart was beating with rapidity, and 
thumping against my ribs in the most excited way 
still I stood quiet, and trusted to my friend, H 

Nothing could be more cautious than the pro- 
ceedings of the robbers; the shutter was pushed 
back in the most slow and steady manner ; had 
there been even a bell fastened to it, I doubt, 
whether it would have been made to ring. At in- 
tervals there was a rest from work, evidently for 
the purpose of listening, and then one of the rob- 
bers placed his leg across the window-sill, and 
lightly aescended into the pantry. 

The night, even out of doors, was very dark, 
and in the corner where we stood it was black as 
Erebus, our forms, therefore, were quite undis- 
tinguishable, and the only chance of discovering. 
us was by touching or hearing us, 

The first burglar was soon followed by a second, 
whilst we could hear that a third, who was out~ 
side, was to remain there on watch, 

** Now let’s light up;” said number two. 

Not yet, till you push the shutter to,” replicd 
the other, “or the glim ‘ll be seen; then you 
come and hold the box.” 

The shutter was quietly pushed to, and both 
robbers moved away a few paces from the window 
by which they had entered. By the quiet way ix 
which they walked, it was evident that they were 
either without shoes or had on India-rubber cov- 
erings. Of their size or weapons we could seo 
nothing, and I began to doubt whether our posi- 
tion was an agreeable one, as I was armed only 
with a sword, a weapon, however, I knew how to 
use ; whilst of my friend’s means of offence or de- 
fence I knew nothing. 

Ihad not long to wait, for a lucifer was struck 
by one of the men immediately, and the room 
consequently lighted up ; at the same instant my 
friend drew up the slide of the dark lantern, and 
flashed the light on the faces of the two men, at 
the same time showing the muzzle of a revolver 
pointed towards them. 

“‘ If either of you move I'll put a couple of bul- 
lets in him,” said my friend, as he placed his back 
against the window by which the men had en- 
tered. “Now drop that crow-bar,” he continued, 
in a voice of authority ; ‘‘ down with it ; and you,” 
he said to me, “pull open the shutter, and shout 
for the police,” 
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is, that he is a man of great size, strength, and 
daring, and that he would in an encounter anni_ 
hilate any moderate man. When, then, the light 
revealed the taces and forms of the men we had 
captured, our numbie self, although no great 
pugilist, yet felt able to defeat either of them if 
it came to a matter of fists ; and I must own that 
the pale and astonished faces of the men were not 
indicative of any very great courage. 

Our shout for police was shortiy answered ; and 
the purglars having been subdued by the sight of 
the revolver—the muzzle of which pointed first at 
one then at the other—were captured by the police, 
three of whom were speedily on the spot, and 
conveyed them to the lock-up; whilst we anda 
detective who had been brought down some 
days previously, examined the details by which 
the men had effected an entrance. 

“ You were very lucky to hear them, especially 
on such a night,” said the detective ; ‘* when once 
they’re in they move like mice. We know them, 
and I expect they’ll get seven years.” 

The man was about correct, for one, the older 
offender, was sentenced to six, the other to five 
years’ penal servitude. 

‘* It will, I suppose, be of no use trying to sleep 
again to-night, for it is three o’clock,” said my 
friend. 

“TI cannot sleep,” was my reply; “and I am 
dying to hear how you fund out that these men 
were approaching the house.” 

Being, then, of one mind, we partly robed our- 
elves, lighted a fire in the kitchen, and soon being 
provided with cigars and grog, got very com- 
fortable, and satisfied with our work. My friend 
then began his account, which he gave much in 
the following words : 

“The burglar, as I told you, has usually the 
advantage of surprise; he can select the time at 
which he makes his attack, and if his proceedings 
are carried on cautiously, he enters a house before 
he is heard. Few men would, however, venture to 
do so, unless they previously had good information 
as to the interior arrangements of the house ; this 
they obtain either from servants, tradesmen, or 
some one who visits the locality; or they come 
themselves as tramps, or with some trifle to sell. 
Thus, if there are bells attached to doors or 
windows, they find it out ; and they know tolerably 
well the domestic arrangements of the locality 
they purpose trying their skill upon. There are, 
too, conventional methods of protecting a house, 
such as bolts, bars, chains, locks, &c., all of which 
require merely time and proper instruments to 
overcome, It therefore occurred tome that novelty 
and simplicity combined would be more than a 
match for the coarse intellect of a burglar, and 
thus I made my plans, which, you see, answered 
very well.” 

**No doubt about that,”’ we replied. 

Well now, come up to my room,” he continued, 
“*and see the apparatus.” 


We entered his room, and there, close beside his. 


pillow, was a tin box, in the bottom of which was 
a key. 

sed This is nearly all the apparatus,” he said; 
“but you notice some thread fastened to the key ; 
trace that thread, and you will find that it passes 
through that small hole in the sash ; from there 
it goes down to the back-yard ; and now you will 
comprehend my plan. I knew that no man could 
approach the back part of the house without 
walking up the back-yard, which is only four 
yards wide. I therefore tied across the back-yard, 
and about two feet from the ground, some fine 
black thread ; this was made fast on one side, but 
slipped through a loop, and led up to my window 
on the other. The thread then passed through 
the hole I had bored in the window-sash, and was 
then made fast to this key. Under the key I 
placed the tin box, you see; and over the key was 
a bar, to prevent its being dragged up more than 
six inches. Each night, before I went to bed, I 
just drew the string tight, and fastened it in the 
yard, taking care to free it before morning, so as 
to keep the plan a secret. If, then, a man, or any- 
thing above two feet high, walked up the yard, the 
string was pressed against, the key was drawn 
up sharply against the bar, and the string broken, 
when the key, of course, fell into the tin box, 
making quite noise enough to wake me. Imme- 
diately the string or thread broke, it would fall to 
the ground; and the person who had done all this 
would uot have felt anything, the resistance being 
go slight. I must own I should have preferred 
horse-hair to thread, but as it was, the latter 
answered very well. I was fast asleep when the 
key fell, but immediately awoke, and taking my 
lantern outside my door, lighted it, and came to 
you, for I knew that a man only in the back-yard 
could have dropped my key. So now you see how 
the burglars were trapped, for you know all the 
rest.” 

“ Certainly, you succeeded, and so we ought not 
to be critical,” we replied. “But suppose they 
had entered by tle front window instead of by the 
back, how then?” 

“You see this thread,” he said, grasping one 
that was near the door; “‘ pull it.” 

1 did so, and immediately a tin cup dropped 
into the hand-basin. 

“That thread goes down stairs, and is fastened 
across the front-window; but I broke that off as I 
went out of my room, so that it should not impede 
my journey down stairs. Thus I could at once 
know whether a man was approaching the back- 
door or had entered by the front-window, and in 
either case I think I could have captured him.” 

Simplicity had certainly been adopted in the 
present case, but the means had shown themselves 
to be efficient. 

“ People are usually very silly,” continued our 
friend, ‘‘ when they hear, or think they hear, sus- 
picious noises of a night. The first thing they 
usually do ia to light a candle, which proclaims 
to the robber that he has been heard, and must 
escape; then they go about the house with this 
eandle, and make a great noise, so that a man 

may have plenty of time to get away, or to hide 
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himself. Instead of this, if a person were to listen 
intently, he would be able to hear any suspicious 
noises distinctly, and decide upon their cause ; 
then, as he must know his own house better than 
a robber, he is best off of the two in the dark ; and 
when, having armed himself, he has quietly 
opened his door, he may wait and listen until the 
robbers are heard moving about, when he may 
take such steps as may seem necessary. If every 
person were merely to plan what was to be 
done in case of robbers entering his house, and 
then were to carry out this if the occasion re- 
quired it, burglary would be too dangerous and 


unsuccessful a proceeding to be popular or profit-" 


able, and thus might be given up for a more hon- 
est means of obtaining a livelihood ; so that really 
we may consider ourselves to have done the com- 
munity at large a benefit, when we capture one of 
these gentry ; whilst those who allow their houses 
to be robbed with impunity jeopardize their neigh- 
bor’s property.” 








EMMA’S CHANCES. 


BY A. BROCKGREEN. 


At of Emma Wilson’s lady friends treated her 
with disdain and scorn, yet her gentleman friends 
were charmed, though she was not pretty enough 
for admiration or envy. A trim, little lady, alway® 
neatly dressed; a sallow complexion, unprepos- 
sessing features, dark grey eyes that expressed 
shrewdness ; hair rather scant, but cunningly in- 
terwoven with a wealth of “other plumage,” 
crowned her shapely little head with bandeaux, 
braids or curls, as became the fashion. Her tiny 
Balmorals must have encased web-feet, such an 
inclination they had to the water. They always 
strayed to brook-sides, or, at least, to the edge of 
mud-puddles, when they would poise daintily, 
while their artful owner looked around for a cross- 
ing, which was sure to be forthcoming. It was 
on an occasion similar to this that Harry. Lawson 
was compelled to capitulate. A rain cloud had 
spilled most of its contents directly before the 
Wilsons’ front gate, where Emma stood in pretty 
helplessness. Young Lawson would, doubtless, 
have followed Sir Walter Raleigh’s example had 
he possessed a velvet cloak. He substituted a 
rail from a neighboring fence, and Emma crossed 
in triumph. Harry sought a more formal intro- 
duction, and thereafter was a regular visitor at 
the Wilsons. Young men found it very agreeable 
there ; less fortunate young ladies called Emma’s 
home ‘ Wilson’s Inn,” for every eligible caller 
was invariably treated to wine and sponge-cake, 
which was urged by jolly Mrs. Wilson with charm- 
ing hospitality. Harry was surprised with many 
other delicacies on his second call, and, being a 
young man of an appreciative appetite, his respect 
for Mrs, Wilson, and his admiration for Emma, 
increased on that particular occasion. Harry was 
ugly, both in the American and English sense of 
the word, but his imperfections were smoothed 
over by his father’s immense wealth. Widow 
Wilson was not insensible to this crowning ad- 
vantage, and in due season congratulated her 
daughter upon being engaged to the richest 
young man in D——. Mrs. Wilson, being well 
aware of the mutability of young love, and the 
peril of long engagements, urged a speedy mar- 
riage, to which the wily lovers demurred. Emma 
did not wish to give up her freedom; Harry 
courted more riches, and was soon to start for the 
golden shores of California, to engage in mercan- 
tile pursuits. With mutual, and I doubt not sin- 
cere, lamentation, the young people parted. For 
a time there was a brisk correspondence between 
the happy lovers. Harry was really ardent, Em- 
ma’s affection waned the soonest. Before many 
months she tormented her absent lover with ac- 
counts of her numerous conquests, sugaring the 
pill sufficiently, as she thought, by tender in 
quiries as to his return. To which Harry replied, 
“The squaws of the Sioux and Blackfeet In lians 
are the most agreeable women I ever met, without 
any exception. When shallI return? In five, or 
twenty years, or more probably, never, being per- 
fectly contented where Iam.” Emma, of course, 
at this gave her uncourteous lover full permission 
to admire the Indians and live among them for 
ever. Her pride was wounded, but she had 
gained absolute freedom, which she desired just 
then, for she was as much in love as one of her 
selfish nature could be, with a young theological 
student. William Markham was one of those rare 
geniuses who rise from obscurity by the sheer su- 
periority of their minds. He was noted among 
his acquaintances for his discrimination, yet he 
was captivated by Emma Wilson. She did not 
care a whit for his genius, only as it gained him 
fame. She did appreciate his fine personal ap- 
pearance and graceful manners, and thought he 
would not be a poor exchange for Harry Lawson, 
The day she sent her note of dismissal to Harry, a 
spring walk was in prospect for that afternoon. 
Emma joyfully accepted the opportunity of secur- 
ing another lover. A walk was, of all occasions, 
the one to appear to best advantage. There were 
plenty of brooks to be crossed, and Emma had 
such an indescribable charming way of winning 
help at such times! Moreover, she had almost 
the magic art of heroines in old romances, who 
gather violets in silken slippers and white dresses, 
while the dew yet trembled on the grass,” and 
come home with dry feet and unsullied skirts. 
Emma had a marvelous fashion of tripping 
through bushes and briars, never tearing her 
dress, nor being delayed by the irritating little 
thorns and twigs that tormented the other girls. 
Perhaps it was this faculty of looking faultless on 
all occasions that charmed William Markham, or 
perhaps the cheerful Wilson sitting-room capti- 
vated him. On his return from the woods with 
Emma, Mrs. Wilson welcomed him to a sparkling 
wood fire, which the chill evening air rendered 
most agreeable, and proffered the imvitation to 
cake and wine. Artful little Emma slipped off the 
shaw] that concealed her pretty figure, kept on 
her becoming hat with its lovely wild flowers ; 





then, seated on a low divan, with one dainty foot 
peeping from the folds of her dress, she made a3 
graceful a picture as a careworn and tired student 
could ask. Ard so William Markham became a 
victim. Emma did not know much, but she had 
the remarkable wisdom of knowing herself. She 
was wise enough to listen gravely when William 
talked on subjects beyond her depth. He was 
very much in love with the artful girl, blind to her 
faults, and thinking himself the most fortu- 
nate man alive. She coolly analyzed him in soli- 
tude. “ He’s handsome enough,” she thought, 
‘‘and agreeable enough, if he were only rich! 
But he will do if none better offers.” This was the 
only echo that William’s rapturous dreams woke 
in his lady-love’s thoughts! After an engagement 
of three months Emma was invited to accompany 
her soldier unele on a continental tour. He, like 
the most of mankind, was blinded, and thought 
Emma Wilson the rarest, sweetest girl of his ac- 
quaintance. “She will brighten up her aunt,” 
said Major Henderson, benevolently, knowing 
very well that he would be the principal person to 
be pleased. Mrs, : Henderson, ill-natured like 
some other women, couldn’t see why Emma was 
such a favorite. The lovers’ parting reminded 
one of them of a similar scene, and, as she said, 
‘William, you know I will be true to you,” she 
added, mentally, “‘unless I can do better ;” and 
William, hearing only the first part of the sen- 
tence, unfortunately comforted himself in the 
thought of Emma’s constancy, and rejoiced in 
her privilege of seeing “the lands beyond the 
sea.” 

‘** Your vivid descriptions, my darling,” said he, 
‘* will give me clearer ideas of famous places than 
years’ reading of noted travels could do.” 

Emma's “ descriptions” to her student lover 
were as vivid as this : 

“Bordeaux is a place where you can get wine 
cheap. Trieste, my dear William, is unequaled 
for trinkets of every sort. You ask about ‘the 
Rhine-land,’ Tiresome! "Tis in Germany you 
can see pictures that look like it wifhout the 
trouble ofcoming hither. Such a setof travelers ! 
Only one gentleman, half as good looking as you. 
His name is Colonel Landis ; he is handsome and 
rich,”—with a slight dash under the “and.” 

William read with a lover’s eye, but charitably 
concluded it was only a slip of the pen; and 
whatever jealous fears had been awakened, were 
scothed by the sweet words that followed: 

‘I’ve embroidered a charming pair of slippers 
in richest wool. You will wear them—won’t you? 
and think of Emma.” 

The slippers arrived duly. William admired 
the curiosities for their dainty workmanship as well 
as the giver. It seemed degrading to wear them on 
his feet; he would sooner far have bound them 
on his heart. Miss Emma did not waste many 
thoughts on the young minister; he would serve 
if Colonel Landis failed. That young gentleman 
returned in the same steamer with Emma—a for- 
tunate circumstance for the coquette. He was too 
wily to commit himself on slight acquaintance, as 
Harry Lawson and William Markham had done; 
but Emma hoped much from his visit to D——. 
Confident of her power, she determined to free 
herself from her engagement to William, that 
bging, as she thought, the only obstacle. Before 
she reached D—— a concise little note informed 
her impatient lover that he need not call to see 
her on her return, ‘She was mistaken when slic 
supposed she loved him; they must seek happi- 
ness in ditYerent paths.” 

When this note reached William he was dream- 
ing over the fire, with his cherished slippers poised 
on the fender. He read the cruel words in a maze, 
but his feet invcluntarily spurned the false-hearte1 
gift. He watched bitterly the bright flames that 
sprang to the rich embroidery, illumined it glori- 
ously, then consumed it. When the flame had 
raged to smoke, and the smoke sighed but feebly 
from a little mound of pale ashes, he turned to 
his studies—a deeper student than before, but a 
cold, skeptical man. If Emma had any conscience 
she did not allow it place in her busy thoughts. 
All her energies were engaged in anticipation ot 
Colonel Landis’ visit. The night before his arrivai 
Emma was vexed beyond measure at the coming 
of a country cousin, Jane Elizabeth Wilson. 
Colonel Landis was so elegant, what would he sa) 
to such an unfashionable person! ‘To be sure 
Jane Elizabeth had a wealth of golden ringlets, 
but they looked so owlre brushed simply away 
from her low, white brow, instead of being ele- 
gantly crimped and rolled! The disgracefu 
country girl also owned lovely, dark eyes, but 
they -had looked out on little else than daisy 
meadows. Her complexion was exquisitely pure, 
but even this was a disadvantage, for the bright 
blushes betrayed her discomposure so readily. 
Above all, her dress was Emma’s abomination. 
It was always two or three seasons behind the 
times. Now, while Emma's trim little figure was 
set off by a broad belt with its rich clasp, and 
sleeves, whose close cut followed the exact contow 
of the arm, Jane Elizabeth was an object to be- 
hold in her old-fashioned bodice, and her full 
flowing sleeves, “ halt-revealing, half-concealing’ 
the dimpled arm beneath. It was certainly very 
polite in Colonel Landis to treat Emma’s cousin— 
such a cousin!—with any attention. He did not 
seem annoyed or even amused with her shy man- 
ner and unfashionable dress, Etmma’s anxiety 
about her cousin gradually diminished as she saw 
that it did not prevent Colonel Landis’ frequent 
calls, The unfortunate sequel was that these 
frequent calls were not in epite of, but in conse- 
quence of, the country cousin, whom the Colonei 
now proudly introduces as “‘ Mrs. Landis.” Harry 
Lawson is married—but not to Emma. There is 
a Mrs. William Markham, but not “ she tliat was” 
Miss Wilson. That quondam favorite is drifting 
on to the lone shores of old maidenhood, and ‘no 
doubt would like to change ere it be too late. So 
much for one coquette. 








A Mempars paper heads its list of divorce 
cases in court, “ Muwi:monial Shipwrecks.” 
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DAMASCUS BLADES. 


Wan so much attention is directed to the 
manufacture of new weapons of war, it is somewhat 
curious to note the fact thut the method of ma:ing the 
best sword is a lost art, and all the skill of moiern times 
is insufficient to recover it. While we have been mak- 
ing great discoveries and improvements in the manu- 
facture of steel; it is remarkable that no coun'ry can 
produce an article equal to the Damascus blades which 
are so celebrated in history, nor has Damascus itself 
been able for several centuries past to make even a poor 
imitation of the work tor which it was once so cele- 
brated. 

These blades are no myth, as some persons have 
imagined. They still exist, numerous and highly 
prized, in the hands of descendants of Saracen chief- 
tains and Eastern princes, and not unfrequently are 
shown in European collections. We have a specimen 
lying before us, a short blade, rather a long knife than 
a sword, of tl-at peculiar steel which modern art cannot 
produce. The peculiarity of the Damascus weapon is 
not only the beautiful surface, showing mymads of 
waving and zig-zag lines, running through the metal, 
but the elasticity and temper of the steel surpass all 
other kinds and show such a union of sharp edge with 
great elasticity as no modern art can equal. The point 
ofa sword could be bent to touch the hilt, and sprin 
back to its straight line, and the same eword would cu 
through an ordinary steel weapon without harming ita 
keen edge, or would pass with astounding facility 

h a silk shawl or handkerchief thrown into the 
air, severing it with a swift sharp cut. Scott’s history 
of Saladin’s sword, in the Talisman, is not an invention 
of the romancer. 

Very many and expensive experiments have been 
made to recover the lost art of ng these blades, but 
without success, except in one instance of the experi- 
ments of Gen. Anosoff, a Russian officer ot great ability, 
who really seemed to succeed in reproducing the old 
Damascus steel. But even he was unable to do it with 
sufficient certainty and regularity to leave his discover- 
ies behind him in such a shape as to be of practical 
value to the world. For since his death, in 1851, the 
Siberian works, which he superintended, have failed 
wholly t6 produce the required article, and the manu. 
facture of such blades has entirely ceased. 

The theories of different ms had been that the 
peculiar lines and veins in the Damascus weapoas were 
produced by some intermixture of other metals with 
the steel. Gen. Anosoff, after careful examination, 
came to the conclusion that they were but the marks of 
the crystallization, or the lines of carbon among the 
lines of steel chrystals. He invented a system of car- 
bonization which produced steel with the lines visible, 
and then was the blade with acid, he brought out 
more distinctly these marks of the peculiar manufac- 
tures. His worke at Zlatoust became as celebrated as 
the Birmingham and Sheffield of the Oural country, and 
the steel blades, arms, razors and cutlery of various 
kinds there made, were unquestionably the best pro- 
ducts of the modern world. 

. The general was accustomed to exhibit to his visitors 
he exquisite perfection of nis work by performing the 
feat of cutting through a gauze veil in the air with one 
of his swords—a feat which no British steel could be 
made to perform; and he would also hew nails, bones, 
and other hard substances, with the same sword, with- 
out turning or nicking the edge. The highest authori- 
ties, speaking of Anosoff’s steel, say that the result of 
his discoveries was “ to impress on cast «teel the elastic 
properties of a softer material.” Ospt. Abbott, a 
British officer highly competent to judge on this sub- 
ject, said: 

‘The general fault of European blades is, that being 
forged of shear steel tor the sake of elasticity they are 
scarcely perceptible of the keen edge which cast steel 
will assume. 

“The genius of Anosoff has triumphed over this ob- 
jection, not in hardening the soft steel, but in giving 
elasticity to the hard, and it may be doubte! whether 
any fabric in the world can compete with that of 
Ziatoust in the production of weapons combining an 
equal degree of : dge and elasticity.” 

Capt. Abbot also states that he saw several of the re- 
jectec? blades submitted to the breaking engine, to be 
recast, and that they were ‘bent double and back again 
several times before they could be divided.”’ 

The death of Anosoff seems to have committed this 
art again to oblivion. His processes are well known, 
and his blid s are prized in Russia and among the 
Eastern princ s as fully equal, both in beauty and in 
temper, to the most celebrated of the Damascus blades. 
But the a:t does not obey the will of the successors of 
Anosoff, and for the present we have nowhere in the 
world a manufacture of Damascus blades, 

















A Drrery Saryt.—Lady Duff Gordon has pub- 
lished a volume of “ Travels in the East,” in which she 
tells the following story ot a “‘skeykh,” a holy man or 
saint, whom she encountered in her ascent of the Nile: 
“Some way above Belyoneh, Omar asked eagerly for 
eave to stop the boat, as a great skeykh had called to us, 
and we should inevitably have some disaster if we dis- 
obeyed. So we stopped, and Omur said, ‘Come and see 
the skeykh, m.’am.’ I walked off, and resently found 
about thirty people, includimg all my own men, sitting 
on the ground round 8t. Simeon 8 ylites, without the 
olumao. A hideous old man, like Po.ypnemus, utter! 
naked, with the skin of a rhinoceros, all cracked wi 
the weather, sat there, and had sat, night and day, 
summer and winter, motionless, tor twenty years. He 
uever prays, he never washes, he dves not keep Ruma- 
din, and yet he is a saint! Oi course Lexp: cted a good 
hearty curse fiom such a mn; but he was delizhted 
with my visit, asked me to sit down, order. d his se: vant 
io bring me sugur-canue, asked ‘ny vame, and tried to 
repeat it over and over again; he was quite talkative, and 
full of jokes and complime: ts, and \wox no notice ot any 
one else. Omar and iny c ew smiled and nodded, and ull 
vngratulaied me heartily. Such a distinction proves 
my own excellence (as the skeykh knows all peop.e’s 
thought-), and is sure to be followed by good fortune, 
Finally, Omar proposed to say tue Fat’huh, in which ail 
joined + xcept the skey).h, w..o looked :ather bored by 
tne in erruption, and who desired us not to go so soon, 
unless 1 were in a hurry. A party of Bedawe-s® came 
ip on camels, with presents for the holy man, but he 
wook no notice o/ them, and went on quvstioning Omar 


about me, and an-vering my gvestions. What struck 
me was the total absence of any saiictimonious air about 
the old fellow; he was qu te wo: ldly aud jocose. 1 suppose 


ne kuew that his position was s «vre, and thought his 
dirt and vakedness were sufficient ; roofs of his hotinese, 
Umar then recived the Fat’hih again, and we rose and 
gave the servant a few faddahs. ‘The saint took no 
notice of this part of tue proceedings, but he asked me 
to send him twice my handful of :ice for his dinner—an 
honor 80 grea‘ that th re was a murmur of conzratula- 
tion through the whole assembly.” 


Barsam or Wepiockn.—The Arabs SeSS A 
wise practice in proceedings tor divorce. hen mar- 
ried people seck « separation, the Cadi orde-s them to 
live for some time with a discreet and austere man of 
the tribe, that tle latter may examine their tife ani see 
on which side blame lies. The elderly man makes a 
r port at the expiration of the appointed time, and this 
report is thedoundatios on which the Cadi builds ins 
juigment of divorce. Experience has demonstrated 
that. there is no better method of restori peace in 
families. The busband and wife put tiuus ®: their 
good behavior, resume the monuers ei cuurt-days, 
Each strives to be more amiable tuan the other, to 
convinoe the “elder of Israel” that it is not this one’s 
fault if t e honeymoon changed its quart r. Olid love 
is awakened, and the pair that went to the »pproved 
man’s tent snarling like cat and dog, return bome 
cooing like doves, 


Tue h was originally a poisonous al- 
mond. ts fleshy parts were use to poison arrows, 
and ‘the fruit was, tor this pu introduce? ipto 
Persia. The transplantation and cultivation, however, 
not only removed its poisonous qualities but produced 
the delicious fruit we now enjoy, 
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Tae FRIGHTFUL 


COLLISION 


On the Housatonic 
River Railroad. 


A FRIGHTFUL disaster 
occurred on the Housatonic 
River railroad, near Trum- 
bul, Conn., on Tuesday, the 
15th inst., by which seven 
persons were instantly killed, 
and eleven terribly, if not 
mortally wounded. It ap- 
pears that the morning 
freight train from Bridge- 
port, becoming disabled, was 
stopped on the track, near 
Pequounock mills, and sig- 
nals sent back to notify an 
approaching passenger train, 
which, upon its arrival, was 
attached to the freight train, 
and was slowly moving back 
towards Bridgeport, when 
a new engine, which had 
been started on a trial trip 
up the road, suddenly turned 
a curve, and at full speed 
came in collision with the 
returning trains. Several 
cars were entirely demolish- 
ed, the engine going literally 
through the rear passenger 
car. In the crash the boiler 
of ‘the locomotive exploded, 
and very many persons were 
frightfully scalded. 


SIR ETIENNE PAS- 
CHAL TACHE. 


Tue late Premier of 
Canada was of French de- 



































SCENE OF THE CATASTROPHE NEAR BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
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COLLISION ON THE HOUSATONIC RAILROAD, NEAR BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—From Sketches by our Special Artist, C. E. H. Bonwill. 





scent, and was born at St 
Thomas, Lower Canada, in 
1795. Inthe war of 1812 he 
obtained an ensign’s com- 
mission in the British volun- 
teers, and took part in the 
battle of Plattsburg. Upon 
the conclusion of peace be- 
tween England and _ the 
United States, he studied 
medicine, and practiced till 
1841, when being elected a 
member of the Canadian par- 
liament, he devoted himself 
to a political life. Upon the 
retirement of Sir Allen Mc- 
Nab in 1856, Mr. Tache was 
made chief of the cabinet. 
In 1860, during a visit to Eng. 
land, he was knighted by 
Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle. In 1864 he was again 
made Premier, a position he 
retained to his death. 


An anecdote is told of 
the Bishop of Exeter, Eng- 
land, The scene is a church 
in Torquay; the bishop is 
present, but not officiating, 
and he sits with the congre- 
gation. The aw. 
man ventures to soften 
ears polite the phrase ‘“‘ Eat 
and their own dam- 
nation.” He reads it “con- 
demnation.”’ A voice is heard 
loudJy exclaiming ‘‘ Damn:- 
tion!” The whole church 
is startled. But it is not u 
profane epithet they hear— 
it is the voice of the bishop 
in rebuke of the officiating 
minister. 





REMOVING THE KILLED AND WOUNDED PASSENGE 


RS FROM THE 


DEBRIS. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE WRECKED CAR, SHOWING THE ENGINE COMPLETELY FMBEDDED AND CRUSHED. 
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NO LETTER. 


Ox, Hope! thou stolid tenant of 
Each wayworn wanderer’s worldly breast, 
Can no alarms before thy gate 
Erect once more thy warrior crest ? 
Hath love and fortune, long deferred, 
Bo palsied all thy limbs of steel, 
That life hath nothing in its screed 
To rouse thee up for woe or weal? 


With listless feet and vacant train, 
On distant shores I mark my round, 
And scan with careless eye the crowds 
I meet on unfamiliar ground. 
Not gaining by my worldly lore, 
Not profiting by stranger hands, 1 
My heart goes back o’er weary miles 
To clasp the love of other lands. 


One daily pilgrimage I tread, 
The Meccez of my stolid hope, 
One path in utter darkness veiled, 
With hands outstretched, I daily grope. 
Before a portal, prison barred, 
My shibboleth I daily sum, 
And watch a youth hold countless worlds 
Between a finger and a thumb. 


I watch with eager eyes his face, 
On which unmeaning silence broods, 
Bent o’er the eloquence of man 
In all his wondrous human moods. 
I chafe, when, like some mere machine, 
On beauty’s missive falls his touch, 
And wonder why electric force 
Should not unloose the vampyre clutch, 


Life, love and death, beneath his hand, 
Runs glib and facile, to and fro ; 
Stark, staring, ruin, sudden wealth, 
Like flashing meteors come and go. 
The fierce defiance, greed of gold, 
The cry for mercy—softly cried— 
And one fsint, wandering line from him 
Who on the field of battle died. 


My turn—in one brief second’s thought 
I span tl:e arc of changing years ; 
My heart goes out through boundless space, 
With choking, throbbing hopes and fears ; 
I think of one, who, months before, 
Hung sobbing on my burning breast, 
Whose words still linger on my ear, 
“* My own! my heart’s beloved, my best |” 


I think of how, through weary days, 
T’ve stood, as now, before the gate, 
And watched the human form within, 
Machine-like serve the crowds that wait. 
I think, how, at the whispered name, 
His hand went deftly to the spot 
Where life and death, and love and hate, 
In waiting lay—but mine was not. 


All this but as the lightning’s flash, 
Before my eyes a missive lay ; 
A stranger hand—the seal unknown— 
What can this fearsome letter say ? 
God give me but a moment’s strength ! 
Keep still my heart, the seals are torn, 
One line*alone, the rest is dark— 
“ She died at one o’clock this morn!” 








Bound to the Wheel. 


BX THE AUTHOR OF “GUY WATERMAN’s MAZE,’ 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” BIC. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE WORM TUBNS. 


Tux group in the alderman’s chamber is sud- 
denly broken up by loud ringing at the gates. 

“ Anthony!” gasped Sleuth, audibly. 

* Anthony!” echoed the old man, hie wits still 
wandering. ‘How sharp the boy is! Don’t tell 
him, I'll hide me here !” 

The ,tiderman was evidently recalling some in- 
eident of Anthony’s boyhood. But it was not 
Anthony who came into the sick chamber almost 
fmmediately, but two gentlemen—the doctor and 
the lawyer, who, happening to be friends and 
neighbors, eame together. 

Sleuth gazed on them just for a moment, with 
an expression of face that did not suggest satis- 
faction ; but, then, as if his face must have done 
him wrong, he advanced with an air of deep mel- 
aneholy to meet them, saying : 

“80 glad you're come! This is a comfort! I 
have been looking for you ever so long. He's 
been awfully bad, his head turning quite topsy- 


The doctor went to the old msn, spoke to him, 
but eould not get a single rational answer. He 
was rating some one—probably Anthony—for his 
extravagance, and losing his temper because the 
unseen and unheard criminal would defend him- 
self in reply. 

The doctor felt the pulse, holding the wrist for 
a eonsiderable period, and looking steadily in the 
alderman’s countenance. From time to timo, as 
he thug stood, he put various quostions to Sleuth, 
which the latter answered very quietly and pro- 

ly—his experience at the chemist’s enabling 
Lim to aequit himself with credit. At last the 
doctor laid the patient’s hand and arm carefully 
down on the bed-elothes, turned, touched the 
lawyer's arm, who had been closely watching 
what passed, and they withdrew together to the 
eorridor. 

“ My work here is done,” said the doctor ; “I 
only wonder how he has kept up so long. I shall 
not stay. I can do no good, and I have an ap- 
pointment elsewhere.” Then looking back to. 
wards the room, hs said, with more than ordinary 


sponded the lawyer ; “I got a message trom him 
yesterday, not at all urgent—just sucha message 
as I have often had m him abont ordinary 
business matters. So either he must have fancied 
himself better than he was, or he had not then 
decided upon any important step. What can I do 
now? Nothing! You see yourself he is in no 
state to make fresh disposition of property.” 

“Certainly not ” rejoined the doctor ; “ but it 
is possible he may have a lucid interval before 
death.” 

“H’m!” muttered the lawyer. ‘I could per- 
haps stay a few bours—possibly till all will be 
over; but I don’t even know that he wanted me 
on any business of this kind. To tell you the 
truth, I don’t care to meddle unnecessarily. I dis- 
like this Sleuth, but that’s no reason why the alder- 
man should. Besides, he ought to deal fairly 
with him. He brought him here, and I suppose 
let him believe he meant to keep him here as his 
heir. But he’s a close man, and whenever we 
talked the subject over he seemed to think that 
even telling me what he meant to do weakened 
his power to shift and change about just as he 
liked. I dare say he has arranged things fcr 
himself to his own mind. Anthony is the heir if 
he leaves things alone. If he wants to alter that 
and wants me to aid, and is again fit to make a 
will, why, here’s the very man on the spot who 
will take care no time shall be lost in fetching 
me.” 

The doctor smiled, and, before leaving, went to 
speak to Sleuth, who came out with him; and 
then he and the lawyer also had @ word or two— 
just enough to show Sleuth the lawyer knew 
nothing of the codicil in the safe, 

It was odd that Sleuth did not enlighten him. 
Was it that, with instinctive cunning, he divined 
that the lawyer would not be so strongly dis- 
inclined to stay near tle dying man, did he know 
the true stato of affairs—that Sleuth was, in fact, 
master of everything, unless some new act was 
performed? It was with a sort of desire to act 
justly by Sleuth that the lawyer said, at parting: 

“Tf? you want me, and he is in a condition to 
know what he is about, I will not lose a moment 
incoming. 1’ll keep in the way at the office till 
late in the afternoon..” P 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Sleuth, with am 
affectionate grasp of the hand, as if he knew not 
only what the lawyer meant, but that he—poor 
fellow !—really did need his kindly offices. 

When they were gone, it was wonderful how 
Sleuth restrained every manifestation of the secret 
joy and exultation he felt. He had heard what 
the doctor thought, from the doctor himself—that 
the alderman could not possibly live much longer 
—that he had given him up—and that, even if he 
were to have a moment or two of returning sanity, 
it would probably be but the brightness of the 
flickering light that precedes dissolution. Suc- 
cess! success! Not even Anthony's arrival could 
now materially change the posture of affairs. He 
almost wished Anthony would arrive, so that he 
might, by his own experience and testimony as to 
Sleuth’s behavior, be made use of to repress ill- 
natured remarks, when it was found he (Sleuth) 
was the successor to the alderman’s wealth. 

Well, he must keep very quiet, very watchful, 
and redouble his care of the poor, dear old man, 
To give anxiety occupation, and restrain the ten- 
dency of his limbs to fly off, as if in a mad dance 
of triumph that the end was assured and near, he 
began to wash his face and hands, and comb and 
brush his hair, and study himself in the glass, 
undey the improved state thus produced, as if busy 
with the problem : 

** Is this how so rich and fortunate a gentleman 
as I shall be, may be expected to look when he 
goes out into the world?” 

Apparently he felt he could afford to be critical, 
for he knitted bis brows, looked sterrily at him- 
self, turned a little on one aide, then on the other, 
and then—why then, scme new thought tickled 
his fancy, for he smiled one of those intensely 
genuine smiles of his, which showed he had a 
heart aud soul, such as they were, and that with 
all the strength of both he loved and gloated over 
a stroke of successful cunning! How his small 
eyes twinkled! It was evidently delicious—this 
thought! But the only words that escaped him 
were ; 3 

“Pretty fool! Let her humbug herself if she 
likes. Why not?” 

But his face changes. The smile disappears 
from that reflection in the gloom, and a fixed, 
penetrating, onward look succeeds. Sleuth sces 
something by the aid of the mirror that at once 
fixes and concentrates his attention, and which 
causes him to return to the bedside and there pick 
up @ paper from the carpet. 

What could it be? He is sure there was no 
paper there a minute ago. It must have fallen 
from the bed. No; forif it had been there, Sleuth 
is equally sure he would have seen it, so watchful 
had he been all the time the professional gentle- 
men were in the room. 

Then it must have been under the bed-clothes, 
and thrown out by the alderman’srestless gestures. 
Sleuth picks it up and goes behind the curtains to 
read it, for how does he know what it may be? 
Perhaps he does not finish his own mental sen- 
tence, in the alarm that possessed him as he re- 
cognizes the paper as the very piese that had been 
round the miniature, and as he catches the first 
few words of the writing : 


*T, Silas Mande, alderman, being of sound mind, 
in proof of which I show by my present act what 
I think, after due trial of Richard Sleuth, and 
desiring to testify my firm but unworthy faith in 
the saving merits of the Redeemer, hereby com- 
mend my erring soul to God in my dying moments, 
and say that I revoke, absolutely, and make of no 
effect, the codicil, bearing date of March 22d last, 
in his (Sleuth’s) favor, and reconfirm the will made 
previously, in favor of my well-beleved nephew, 
Anthony Maude, whom I pray God to bless and to 





ional interest, “‘I have watched this caso 

closely, and I am quite sure he doesn’t want me 
eow, arid never again will want me.” 

“I am pretty much in the same position,” re- 


—- with fervent zeal to carry out my wishes, 
as therein expressed. And if he likes to do any- 
thing for Sleuth he may—I won't.” 


So this was the state of things, was it? while 





he (Slouth), in his idiotic joy, was already taking 


vulsively the bell-rope, and try to pull it. But his 


possession, This paper needed only to be witnes- _ arm is restrained by a stronger arm—Sleuth’s. 


sed, and there was an end of his glittering soap- | 


and-water bubble. 

Were it now to do, hé felt certain the alderman 
would not be able again to write such a document 
or to give instructions for such a one, even if the 
lawyer were ready, and Sleuth might take care of 
that matter; but an interval of only five minutes 
of clear reason might suffice to call the servants 
and take their signatures, and then-— 

It was awful, as he said to himself. The old 
man was even quiet and sleeping. Anthony's 


arrival might secure every step of the process and | 


reduce him (Sleuth) to impotence. Should he 
destroy the paper? No, no; it would be too 
dangerous while the alderman lived. 

He went to that side of the bed towards which | 
the alderman’s back was turned, and raised gently ! 
the edge of the wool mattress, and there he put 
the paper, assured the alderman could not get | 
hold of it as he then was, but having first carefully | 
noticed that it was within apparent reach of the 
alderman’s hand, so that he might defy any one 
to prove that it had not been deposited there by 
himself. 

“* Who’s that?” murmured the alderman. 

“I, uncle—only putting you to rights a bit.” 

* Dick |” 

Sleuth went round and saw the fingers of a hand 
just pushed forth from the clothes, as lacking 
strength or wish to go further. He took them in 
his own and pressed them. 

** Better, uncle ?” 

“* What’s happened ?” 

“You've been a bit light-headed and funny, 
uncle—that’s all,” 

“The blind! can’t you let it stay up? I should 
like to look out on the park once more.” 

Richard Sleuth had, as usual, drawn down the 
blinds at the first opportunity. He had rather a 
contempt for what men called love of nature, and 
never saw a big tree, that other men made a 
theme for wonder and admiration, without, 
sooner or later, trying to get at its value as timber, 
in order, if possible, to understand them. 

* What’s that—the moon?” said the alderman, 
in a low, trembling voice, touched, as it were, 
with the foretaste of death, as his nephew drew 
up the blind, and let in the soft glory of a lovely 
moonlight, which, as it shone into the room, 
kissed the haggard, wistful face in the bed, and 
revealed in beauteous white radiance the further 
parts of the chamber. 

The old man gazed and gazed until his heart 
was full, and tears began to fall. He had never 
felt till now how beautiful life was. He could see 
from where he reclined the dark tree-manes in the 
neighboring park, and the gleam of a fair lake, 
and the passage of a long line of deer in single 
file across an elevated ridge, where the dark, 
graceful forms were strongly thrown out against 
the moonshine beyond. 

But the old man has no longer the soft glory of 
the moon, the graceful form of the deer, or the deep 
rich manes of the sleeping woods, for some cry of 
distress in the road brings back to him that fear- 
ful pang in his life when she, his daughter, had 
made her last attempt, and been sent away to 
die, even while she appealed to him in all the 
agony of despair: 

** Father! father! father |” 

But all these things softened him now. He 
thinks he can yet do something, if it be true that 
his child yet lives, and if Anthony will but come. 

“Dick,” he said, after a pause, “I’ve had a 
strange dream. I think it has done me good!” 

** What was it about, uncle ?” 

‘Why, I saw my little girl again, and she was 
sitting on my knee, and reproving me sweetly for 
being such a dunce in learning the song; and 
then, somehow, the girl changed to a boy, and I 
don’t think it was singing I heard from him; it 
almost seemed to have been a bird’s song that I 
heard.” 

“ There was a little blackguard, uncle, whistling 
in the paddock ; he had got there to sleep for the 
night, I suppose.” 

**Dick,” murmured the alderman, recalling 
himself to the task, ‘‘I shan’t live to see Anthony. 
Hold your tohgue, do! Call Phillis and the 
housekeeper—quick !” 

** And the other servants, uncle?” 

* Yes,” said the alderman, after a pause, as if 
he tried to guess Sleuth’s thought—and succeeded. 

Sleuth moved to execute his orders. But his 
first act was te draw the paper from under tho 
mattress, which he could do unseen—the alder- 
man’s face being turned the other way. 

Unseen, but not unfelt. The alderman called 
out sharply: 

** What are you about?” 

‘Only making you comfortable, uncle, before I 
go !” 

** Comfortable !” ejaculated the alderman. Then 
remembering the previous touch of the bed, 
where the paper had been deposited, he said, sud- 
denly : 

“Dick! give me that paper?” 

“‘ The—paper—uncle!” murmured Sleuth, his 
smooth, white face becoming, if anything, 
smoother and whiter, but somehow more stricken 
in expression than usual with him when surprised. 

“Yes; you know. And I know.” 

What Sleuth might have done and ventured if 
he had not heard footsteps near, he would pro- 
bably have himself been unable subsequently to 
say ; but as it was, he stooped, and professed to 
pick up something, and said, holding out the 
paper: . 

‘Ts this it, uncle? It must have dropped from 
the bed.” 

The alderman said nothing. All his dislike 
was justified. Dick Sleuth was now proved to be 
an unmitigated scoundrel. No doubt he had read, 
and had been about to destroy that paper. 

And did not Richard Sleuth know what the 
alderman was thinking? His face had something 





jn it, which caused the alderman to grasp con- 


“What would you?” gasped the alderman, as 
their eyes met, in fearful proximity. 

‘Nothing, uncle—only to—to explain——” 

Before he can begin this new and difficult field 
of oratory he is obliged to turn his head to see 
what it is that has suddenly, even in such a posi- 
tion, drawn the alderman’s furious eyes towards 
some object beyond. He turns, relaxes his grasp 
of the old man’s wrist, and becomes pale with 
terror at the sight of a new and more dangerous 
antagonist, 

A man, whose face is covered with thin black 
crape, that just allows a dim outline of it to be 
seen, and invests it to the fancy with new horror, 
stands at the door of the dressing-room, clad in a 
long, dirty, smock frock, and holding a dark lan- 
tern in his left hand, which hangs low, the light 
not being wanted just then, and the right hand 
pointing a pistol towards the two men. 

“Easy, gents. Drop that ere bell, will you? 
Not a blessed ’air of your ’eads will I ’urt, if only 
you keeps still. No, young man, you needn’t 
trouble to go to that door ; it’s locked t’other side. 
You won’t lie quiet?” 

He levelled at Sleuth, who was slinking off by 
another door. Sleuth stopped, as if turned to 
stone, and the burglar began ostentatiously to 
play with the cock of his pistol, as if he had taken 
rapid and tolerably just measure of the danger to 
be apprehended from the sick old man and the 
chicken-hearted young one, and could afford to 
amuse himeelt. 

“No, no, no!” hurriedly cries Sleuth, in appeal, 
while his hands wave nervously to and fro, in de- 
precation of the pistolaim. ‘I won’t move again, 
my good sir ; excuse my fright.” 

There is at this moment a violent ringing of the 
gate bell. 

“Anthony! Anthony! That must be him! 
Thank God!” cries the alderman. 

The burglar stares a moment, as if to make 
sure that this is no trick ; then says, as if thinking 
only of Sleuth’s behavior : 

**Lord love you, you needn’t be frightened. 
There, I'll go outside, and wait while my pal 
finishes up his bit of business! I'd advise you 
not to frighten me, young man, by coming in arter 
me!” 

So saying, he retreated into the dressing-room, 
closing the door behind him. 

“The safe, Dick—the safe!” exclaimed the 
alderman, 

“Yes, uncle, But you heard—what that—that 
gentleman said,” urged Sleuth, thinking the 
*‘ gentleman” was still a listener. 

‘Fool! He’s flying fasver than you can follow 

. Quick! The safe!” 

ot allthe safes in the world, if every one of 
them had been stuffed full of gold and gems, 
would have induced Richard Sleuth to hazard his 
person out of the bedroom in pursuit, if he had 
not felt assured the alderman was right, and that 
a character for bravery might even yet be earned 
without much risk. But the moment he saw that, 
he saw also a new possibility that stirred his hair 
with an unpleasant feeling, but which promised, 
even at this dangerous hour, when every chance 
seemed vanishing, to remedy all. 

‘Don’t be afraid, uncle ; 1’ll guard you! I think 
that’s Anthony. I do so hope it is!” 

Away went Richard Sleuth, hearing, as he went, 
how his speech had created a soul of mirth even 
under the ribs of death, in the heart of the brave 
old man, who forgetting his state, and inspired by 
the excitement of the moment, rose to his knees, 
that he might better look into the dressing-room, 
the window ef which was then full in his sight. 

Sleuth had gone, pistol in hand, into the corridor; 
and though there were sounds of commotion about 
the house, the alderman could not make out 
whether it was through Anthony’s arrival or 
through the alarm caused by the burglars. But 
back comes Richard Sleuth, running fast through 
the corridor, evidently pursued by heavy footsteps, 
into the dressing-room he burst, and thence into 
the sick chamber, his hands shaking as if with 
palsy. Breathlessly he speaks : 

“Oh, uncle, they are coming!—both of ’em, 
Can’t get out the other way ; Anthony’s there |” 

** Brave boy!” 

In rush the two robbers into the dressing-room, 
not, however, seeking Sleuth, but seeking a mode 
of escape. The window is up, and one robber all 
but jumps through it to the ground, so light and 
instantaneous are the touches he gives to the 
framework. 

The other robber is a slower man, and heavy 
with the plunder of the safe, which he holds rolled 
up in a red pocket-handkerchief. He is about to 
throw it to his comrade, and has got one leg on 
the window-sill, ready for his descent, when the 
alderman cries : 

** Now, Dick, fire !” 

**T—I—daren’t, uncle |” 

** Give it me.” ‘ 

Sleuth hesitates just a moment, moved by some 
inexplicable impulse or motive, but gives the pistol, 
and the old man fires. 

“Missed him!” says the alderman, growing 
faint, and retracing, with difficulty, his kneeling 
posture, while striving to peer through the smoke, 

**Can’t you follow, now ?” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

Sleuth took the pistol, and knew the moment 
had come. The burglar’s head only was visible ; 
he was not attempting fo fire in return, but only 
to get away. What if he had fired and missed 
Sleuth, but shot the old man? Sleuth did fire, 
not at the burglars, but at the alderman, who saw 
the murderous gesture, but had only time to give 
one terrible cry, and the next moment was lying a 
confused heap on the bed. Dead—dead at last! 
The worm had turned, and to some effet, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—WIPING OUT THE TRAIL. 
Yes, the crime was consummated. The thought, 
terrible but fascinating, that had been tempting 
the murderer onward, in spite of timid shrinkings 
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from danger, ever since he had discovered that 
Anthony had been sont for, and that he was to be 
disinherited ; the thought that had drawn nutri- 
ment and strength from every fresh one of the 
alderman’s contemptuous jibes; that had at last 
promised to be his only friend, who could at once 
seeure him all he wished—the alderman’s wealth— 
and guard him from all he feared—the alderman’s 
exposure of him as a rogue ; that thought which, 
however attractive in its aim, had still been ap- 
parently hopeless of successful accomplishment, 
had suddenly said to him, in irresistible language, 
when the burglar had been fired on, ‘‘ Now shoot 
luck!” and, lo! the deed was done. 

All this swept through the murderer's brain as 
he stooped over his victim to make sure he was 
dead, and he murmured half audibly the words, 
as if to the listening and disembodied spirit of the 
old man : 

“TI didn’t mean it! No! You shouldn't have 
provoked me so, Even a worm will turn!” Then 
he added: ‘‘Did he see me? I tried not to see 
him !” 

Richard Sleuth then turned from the past to the 
future, and felt his whole frame quivering with an 
agony of vague apprehension, that might have 
caused him.-to discover all if just then questioned, 
but that the new fear of particular danger over- 
mastered it, and caused his faculties to rush, as it 
were, to the rescue with extraordinary prompti- 
tude. Thedeed was done; the creature for whose 
gold Sleuth had thirsted as the hound thirsts for 
blood, was hunted down at last. Now there was 
to go back step by step and erase the trail. 

Could he be found out? With fearful rapidity 
he ran over all possible contingencies, and streve 
to calm himself as he suw danger after danger 
Joom before him. The pistol! It was the alder- 
man’s. It had been fired twice. Both barrels 
were empty. His blood seemed to congeal as he 
saw, at the very beginning, a fatal picce of evi- 
dence ready. Two shots only had been fired, and 
one of these had killed the alderman. If fromthe 
burglar’s pistol, then the other barrel of the alder- 
man’s pistol must still contain its charge. No; it 
is empty! 

While he madly hunts for ammunition to re-load 
the barrel, he sees smoke from the bed. It is the 
burning wadding. Fresh danger! Had that been 
found, it might have been known to have come 
from the alderman’s pistol. He extinguishes the 
fire between his fingers, unconscious of the pain; 
then, having obtained the powder and ball he 
brought from the bureau, he used the same piece 
of wadding, partly to save time, not seeing any of | 
the proper wadding in the bureau, and part]~ ‘th 
the desire to get safely rid of it. As he 8 
loading and murmurs, ‘‘ That’s done!” b °s 
first one explosion in the outer air and the 
another. 

“ Anthony and the robbers! 
kill him !” 

He now hunts for a second or two in a cupboard, 
and brings out a roll of tobacco Anthony had sent 
his uncle as a present just before the quarrel, and 
which the alderman had ceased to use after the 
quarrel, Sleuth stripped the paper off with shak- 
ing hands, threw the tobacco into a corner of the 
cupboard loose as it was, then roughly shaped the 
paper like the picee of wadding he had found 
burning on the bed, then burnt it with the candle 
just as the other piece had been burnt, and then 
put it on the bed, exactly where the other piece 
had been. 

Catching his breath, in a new paroxysm of fear, 
as he felt how few were the minutes he might 
yet have, even if more than seconds were to be 
accorded to him, but drawing hope from the 
noises he heard outside the house, while there 
was still comparative stillness within, he now 
hunted for the paper so lately forced from him by 
the alderman, found it under the bed-clothes, and 
saw vividly not only its danger to him as regarded 
the possibility of questions being raised upon it 
as to his right to the property, but the infinitely 
greater danger that such a paper—unwitnessed, 
and wanting only to be witnessed to disinherit 
him—would of itself suggest to the world a 
powerful motive for murder, if the man concerned 
were capable of it. He is about to light the 
paper at the candle, when he thinks he hears a 
hand placed against the door, as if fecling its 
way in the dark. He stands gazing fearfully 
round with parted lips and glistening tecth, and 
the candle shaking and flickering in his fingers. 
Perhaps some one looks through the keyhole! 
They may not yet have seen the paper. The 
candle and candlestick are dropped, as if acci- 
dentally, from his hand, and he is in partial dark- 
ness—the moon having become obscured, and his 
eyes being unprepared. 

Instantly the paper is torn into pieces, and then, 
not knowing what else safely to do with them, the 
panic-stricken murderer cats them. 


Now for the codicil. That once in his posses- 
sion, and he safe back to his room, he may give 
thealarm. But is he watched? No mistakes now. 
A single slip in his precautions, and there is the 
gallows. He sees, and grows almost brave with 
apprehension. 

“*Ha! yes! it is Anthony.” 

Sleuth hears now his voice in the court-yard, 
and recognizes it. He runs to the window. Yes, 
there is Anthony, the centre of a group, with 
lights in hand, through which he is trying to make 
way to enter the house, doubtless in search of his 
uncle, He wears a white, or very light coat, and 
has a pistol in his hand. 

How quickly Sleuth can think in this awful 
emergency! He glides back to the dressing- 
room, remembering he had a coat that would, at 
a distance, seem not unlike Anthony’s, and which, 
being s very expensive one, though purchased 
before the alderman’s visit in his carriage to fetch 
him from the chemist’s shop, he had kept out of 
sight in his box, for future display. An-hony’s 
extravagance, he had soon learned, was the rock 
of offence on which Anthony’s fortune had gone 
to wreck. He (Sleuth) would take care not even 
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As he hunts for it, he remembers that if he has 
been watched in the room, as he had fancied, the 
watcher must know who it was—th e coat not thn 
being on, What then? He had done nothing 
there since the murder that could be dangerous 
to him, except destroying the paper, and that he 
had done in the dark. 

What he has to fear is the being seen going 
from the murdered man’s chamber, on secret 
business of his own, before giving any alarm ; 
going, too, to a safe in a distant part of the house. 
That would be a very ugly fact, indeed, to get 
over, if suspicion were at all excited. The coat! 
the coat must guard him. The coat is got out 
and put on—for he sees only too well now for his 
comfort, through the partial light—and then he 
moves swiftly through the dressing-room into the 
corridor, and on into the room containing the 
safe. There he is again in the all-shrouding 
darkness, for the shutters have been put up. 
But he has had to pass on his way the head of 
a staircase, and there was light enough at that 
point for any one below to seehim pass. How 
cheaply row he thinks he purchased his coat! 

Groping his way to the safe, he finds it open, as 
he expected. He puts in his hand--it is empty! 
Literally empty! He feels the cold metal every- 
where—nothing but the cold iron. He stoops 
down to the floor, but finds nothing. He crawls 
along from end to end—once, twice, thrice—so as 
te feel every part of the floor; now down the 
middle ; now down the right side, now down the 
lett. There is nothing. The robbers have swept 
all away—not having time, perhaps, after the 
alarm given by Anthony’s arrival, to discriminate. 
Is he a murderer for nothing? No, no, no! Im- 
possible! He knows better. It will turn up 
somehow. Perhaps the robbers have been de- 
prived of their spoil by Anthony and those who 
may have pursued them. But if Anthony finds 
the codicil, will he give it up? Yes ; Sleuth thinks 
he will. And if the robbers have carried it off, 
they will soon see it is useless to them and pre- 
cious to him. Surely, he thinks with alarm, they 
won’t be such idiots as to suppose he would 
object to treat them handsomely. 

He hears advancing steps through the corridor. 
He runs and locks the door. Then as he pants in 
dread of this new danger—this barring his re- 
treat the way he came without showing his face— 
he hears the voice of the housekeeper outside, 
who had only heard, not seen him— 

** Mr. Sleuth, is that you ?” 

This is fatal! No! With unwonted spirit he 
unlocks the door, then flies across the room to- 
wards a window, allows himself to be just scen, 
as a@ man’s figure in a light coat, by the house- 
keeper, and then hears her, to his intense satis- 
faction, cry out: 

“Oh, Mr. Anthony! Mr. Anthony! don’t go 
after them again, Your uncle! your uncle’s mur- 
dered |” 

But “Mr. Anthony,” as if carried away in the 
ardor of his pursuit by some new trace of the 
burglars, has got on to the balcony, and dropped 
to the ground. And then, by some wonderful 
feat of speed and subtlety, Sleuth has got rid of 
the coat, run round through a maze of circuitous 
passages—for he must avoid been met—got into 
the house, and then run up the staircase to the 
corridor, before the aged housekeeper (whose 
steps were slow, and who delays just for a few 
seconds watching after ‘‘Mr. Anthony”) ’ has 
reached the same spot. And out he pours upon 
her the story which his scheming brain had de- 
vised during his run, 

“Oh, Mrs. Milton, I have lost them—the vil- 
lains! Such an escape for.me! They—I mean 
one of the villains, as he was getting down from 
the window, fired at me, but he missed! And I 
rushed at him--yes, through the smoke—yes, and 
through the window, and jumped to the ground 
after him, but lost them either in the shrubberies 
or over the wall.” , 

“Eigh, Mr. Sleuth, this is an awful night’s 
work. That villain has shot the poor old dying 
master when he missed you.” 

“Shot him? He’s not—not living?” 

**No, he’s dead enough. I found him all of a 
heap on the bed, as if he had been kneeling up.” 

* He was!-he was! It was he who fired at the 
robber. Dear me! Perhaps the robber knew 
that, and aimed at him and not at me when I was 
trying to guard my poor dear, dead uncle. Oh, 
my poor dear uncle !—my poor dear, slaughtered 
uncle!” 

And Richard Sleuth wept—positively wept. 
Then he said : 

** He wasn’t always kind to me; and shouldn’t 
be surprised to find that Mr. Anthony gets every- 
thing ; but Ishan’t forget him for all that—my 
poor, dear, suffering uncle |” 

They were now at the door leading from the 
corridor direct into the alderman’s chamber. But 
finding it locked, and the key missing (thrown 
aside, no doubt, by the burglars, who had locked 
it), they went through the dressing-room, into 
the old man’s chamber, and there they found 
Anthony in his light coat, bendirg over the 
alderman’s body, which he grasped lovingly in his 
strong arms, while he was murmuring in language 
broken by passionate feeling : 

“But one look—one word! Uncle! uncle! 
hearme! His Anthony—Anthony who asks you 
for forgiveness—who, Gou knows, has so much 
need of it!” 

The housekceper and Sleuth stood there on the 
threshold, both silent; the one in awe and sym- 
pathy ; the other, in hate and envy, which grew 
like gourds in the night, till they overshadowed 
Sleuth’s soul, and protected him, and made him 
forget his mortal fear. 





‘* My son,” said a fond parent to his offspring, 
after having surveyed the wonders of the Crystal Palace 
—* my son, if you can tell me which of these marvellous 
works of man pleased you most, 1 will give you half a 
crown.” 


“The veal and ham pies,” responded young hopeful; 








to be suspected, so he kept the coat close, 
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“ give me the money.” 





A BALLAD. 
BY HIRAM E. GRIFFITH. 


Down in the vale where the violets 

Peep out from the grassy sod, 

And the wild grapes into the sunshine, 

Are upward reaching to God ; 

There where the rivulet waltzes along 

On its downward way to the sea, 

There is a spider web strong and complete, 
And I think it was spun for me. 


Oh! there is a maid of great beauty, 
Living down in the vale, 

With hair like the darkness of midnight— 
And voice like the nightingale. 

And I heard her singing the other day 

As I lay in the grape vines shade— 

Oh! the vale is a pretty place to live, 
And she is a pretty maid. 


She is the spider that spun the web, 

And I am the innocent fly ; 

To be caught in such web is a simple thing, 
And there 'twould be joyous to die. 

And daily the spider is charming me 

Down in that vale so fair, ° 

And I shall be caught, I know I shall, 

For I love to linger there. 








Miss Lebbie Doolittle’s Reformation. 
BY E. 8. BOURNE. 


In the village of T——, a few years ago, lived 
Dr. Ephraim Doolittle and his two daughters, 
Deborah (or Debbie, as she was familiarly called, ) 
avd Miriam. The doctor once had been very well 
to do in the world, but the steadily revolving 
wheels of time brought round many changes, and 
fortune, fickle goddess, at length seemed loth to 
smile upon him. There had been a time when he 
was the only practitioner in the village, with an 
extensive country patronage ; but, in the course 
of time, a new physician came, who was young, 
handsome, and rich withal, and not a few aspiring 
parents, whq had marriageable daughters, gave 
to him their preference. 

Soon came a severe pecuniary loss ; but, worst 
of all, sickness entered the doors of the old doc- 
tor’s mansion, and in spite of the medicated air 
which permeated the dwelling, laid its grasp 
upon the wife of his bosom so heavily that, alas! 
no skill could save her. Patient, loving and 
gentle, she passed away from life’s pathway, and 
the sad hearts left behind felt fer a season that 
she had taken all of its brightness with her. 

Upon the two daughters now devolved the 
numerous household duties, and the responsibility 
of caring for their surviving parent, upon whose 
face time and trouble were beginning to leave 
their traces, ‘ 

Miriam was a plain and unpretending little lady 
of twenty summers, although to all appearance 
much older. She was one of those quiet ones, 
who, while they accomplish great things, move on 
so noiselessly and easily that no dust rises in the 
path of their daily life to show where they are 
walking. Although the younger sister, she took 
the lead in all the domestic operations; and, 
though the casual observer might not perceive it, 
she was the good genius that presided over her 
father’s home. 

Her sister was called a beauty. Her features 
were faultless, her complexion clear and beautiful, 
and when she consulted her mirror she was well 
pleased to agree with the popular opinion. 

But her name tried her sorely! Deborah was 
dreadful, the surname worse still, and she resolved 
to change it at the first favorable opportunity. 
Yet there never was a name more exponent of 
character than hers ; for, alas! though beautiful, 
Miss Debbie was but a drone in the domestic 
hive. 

So, in the mornings, while Miriam was busily 
engaged sweeping and dusting, or contriving some 
new feature in the culinary department, Debbie 
would be sitting inher chamber, in extreme disha- 
dille, arranging curl papers and twisting bits of 
ribbon into excruciating bows, polishing her jew- 
elry, reading novels, and frittering time away, 
doing little or nothing. Yet when the callers came 
in the afternoon or evening, Miss Debbie was 
ready to receive them with the most affable manner 
and bewitching smile. She would converse with 
the greatest ease, and touch the piano keys with 
the most graceful fingers. While Miriam timidly 
seemed to shrink from all attentions, Debbie 
gracefully received them all, and the fascinated 
visitors never more than stepped upon the side- 
walk before, with one consent, came the exclama- 
tion, “‘ What a lovely young lady is Miss Debbie 
Doolittle!” 

So, while the few who had looked behind the 
scenes understood the rare worth of plain Miriam, 
the world without lavished its praises upon her 
sister. 

Now, there was a young ‘awyer just settled in 
the village, who, being draw: :nto the charmed 
circle of Debbie’s admircra, wi: quite a frequent 
caller at her father’s mn-se. Like many of his 
fellow-mortals he rejoiced in tae name of Brown. 
But Debbie consoled hersclf by the reflection that, 
although common, it was much better than that 
of Doolittle ; and, as the young man was rising 
to eminence quite rapidly, the position which his 
wife might one day fill was woctl striving for. 

So the weeks flew on, and "early every evening 
brought Mr. Augustus Browi: into the cozy little 
front parlor, which Miriam's busy hands kept so 
scrupulously neat and tasteful. ‘Tobe sure Debbie 
could boast of a few landscape paintings against 
the wall, and a fancy basket upon the centre-table. 
The embroidery upon the low ottomans was of her 
handiwork, and the largest pile of music sheets 
upon the stand bore her name. Though she really 

accomplished but little, she had the faculty of 
making that little so magnify itself, that to the 
unsuspicious eyes of the worthy ee she 
appeared a rare specimer: of talent dustry. 


Yet, for some reason, bashfulness, perhaps, he atr' 
not ask Debbie the question which she was daily 
expecting to hear, the answer to which she hs4 
long been practising. For she thought best nots 
to faint, or show any extraordinary signs of per. 
turbation upon the important occasion, but te 
answer a sensible question in a sensible manner, 
leaving no room for doubt in the mind of her in- 
terrogator. 

But, alas! poor Debbie was doomed to sudden 
disappointment. It chanced one rainy morning 
that she went down into her father’s office 
to obtain some ingredients for a cosmetic which 
she was preparing. After her usual custom, her 
hair, innocent of contact with comb or brush that 
morning, was twisted up in curl-papers. Her un- 
tidy wrapper had long since bid adiea to the most 
of its buttons, and was confined here and there 
by pins, which had made grievous rents in the 
crimson facings ; while the little feet were encased 
in slippers which, though new once, were very 
ragged now, revealing hose whose open-work was 
of a very questionable character—the whole 
presenting a very ludicrous and alovenly appear- 
ance, 

Now there was but one way in which to enter 
the office, and that was by a door in the hall, 
which, in consequence of the dampness, now 
opened with considerable difficulty. This door 
Debbie had closed after her. Just as she found 
the material that she was in search of, she heard 
voices upon the piazza. There was no mistaking 
the sound; it was her father; in company with 
Lawyer Brown. 

**Come in, Mr. Brown,” she heard the doctor 
say. ‘‘Step into the office until the rain has 
abated.” The front door opened, and she knew 
that the invitation was accepted. 

What was to be done? To meet him in her 
present plight was not to be thought of ; to escape 
through the hall was impossible! Quick as 
thought she hurried into a closet whose door 
stood ajar, and fastened it upon the inside. How 
her heart beat! But she was safe now, however, 
and he would probably remain but a short time. 

The doctor and Mr. Brown had a long talk to- 
gether. They discussed the weather, the news, 
the village affairs. Mr. Brown told about his last 
case in court, and the doctor, in his turn, related 
the phenomena of a newly-discovered disease ; 
while Debbie sat trembling in her little prison, 
and out of doors it rained and rained! Teno’clock 
struck ; eleven ; twelve; and then, with a little 
stammering, Mr. Brown began in this wise. 

“My dear doctor, I have long been wishing to 
speak to you upon a matter of importance.” 

‘** Well, say on, say on, my young friend! Iam 
all attention. Do you wish me to assist you in. 
finding a new client ?” 

“Not that, exactly; but, to be plain and come 
to the point at once, I wish to gain your consent 
to address one of your daughters.” 

That is, you want one of my daughters for a 
wife. Ha! ha! a very reasonable request, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Yes, sir! but I have not yet spoken to her 
upon the subject, as I wished to have your appro- 
bation before making any advances.” 

“That is right, all right, sir. Very honorable! 
very! You are a worthy young man, Mr. Brown, 
and I approve of your behavior in this matter. 
Which one of my girls” — 

Here the dinner-bell sounded for the second 
time. Now, the doctor was the very soul of 
punctuality, therefore Debbie heard him say— 

**Come, Mr. Brown, dinner first, business after- 
wards ; we will attend to these affairs presently, 
and adjust them to your mind, I hope.’ 

Then the two gentlemen repaired to the dining- 
room, where Miriam was awaiting them, lookin 
= sae and tidy as any little housekeeper nee 
to be, 

** Now,” thought Debbie, “is my time! I will 
slip noiselessly up stairs, dress quickly, and go 
down to dinner, excusing my tardiness on the plea 
of indisposition, After dinner papa and ° 
Brown can have their chat, and in the evening he 
will come in and propose. Then farewell to the 
hateful name of Doolittle!” 

So she quietly emerged from her hiding-place, 
But that unfortunate hall-door was shut, and she 
vainly tried to loosen it, while some one seémed 
pulling as hard on the other side. The superior 
force soon overcame, and then, drawing back as 
the door swung inward, she beheld, oh horror! 
Mr. Brown! who had returned to the office in 
search of a missing handkerchief. Hardly believ- 
ing his eyes he gazed at Debbie in speechless as- 
tonishment; and as she darted past him into the 
hall, and up stairs, the conviction forced itself 
upon him that the report of her slovenly habits 
which he bad hitherto disbelieved, was inde 
true. He stood there for a second, and then, 
thoroughly disenchanted but half bewildered, he 
returned to the dining-room, where he astonished 
Miriam by putting salt into his coffee, and sugar 
upon his meat. Soon, however, recovering his 
self-possession, he entered into a conversation 80 
pleasant that he wondered —— had not thought 
Miriam interesting before. Her tidy appearance 
and graceful bearing, contrasted very favorably 
with the slovenly figure which he saw retreati 
up stairs, and he was glad that he had not speci- 
fied to the doctor which of the daughters he had 
chosen. 

Debbie did not make her appearance that after- 
noon, and, in answer to Miriam's sisterly inquiries, 
complained of a severe headache. 

en the gentlemen were in the office again, 
and the doctor said, “ My young friend, if m 
daughter Miriam is the one you have chosen, 
can recommend her, for she is a good daughter 
and will make you a good wife,” fir. Brown did 
not object. 

I shall not enter into the narration of the man- 
ner in which he wooed and won. It is sufficient 
to say that in six months there was a wedding in 
the cozy little parlor, although some wondered 
that Miriam was the bride. 

A great change, however, came over Debbie. 
As she thought to marry Mr. Brown for a change 
of name merely, she remained heart-whole, but 
the lesson was abiding. From that time she 
strove in earnest to become all that a true woman 
should be, much to the delight of her friends. But 
# was not until Mr. Brown had been her brother. 
in-law three years that she became Mrs. Austin ; 
and he still roguishly asserts that, had it pot been 
for him, she would still have remained Miss Debbie 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE FARMERS PICNIC AT AMBOY, N. J., SATURDAY, AUGUST 12,—From Sketches by F. H. Schell. 





ON THE ROAD TO THE BEACH. 


genious prisons in the world is the Roquette in Paris 


GRAND’ ANNUAL" PICNIC OF’ NEW 
built for the confinement of juvenile offenders. In 


JERSEY FARMERS. several of the States in this country there are peni- 

For several years it has been the custom of | tentiaries where the system of solitary confinement has 
many New Jersey farmers, after harvest time, to visit | been introduced, but cnly for adults. In the P 
the sea-shore with their families, for . 
he purpose of recreation, picnic, bath- 
ing and ‘a good time.” ‘The custom 
had its origin in private expeditions, 
which became so general that it was 
finally decided upon, by common con 
sent, that the second Saturday in 
August should be honored as a holiday, 
and that that day should be set apart for 
enjoyment in aquatic sports. So well 
recognized is the custom, that for 
several years the farmers, for miles in 
the vicinity of the sea beach, have given 
it careful observance, and days are 
frequently spent in making necessary 
preparations for the journey. Many are 
the good things provided by the careful 
housewife; and the happy counte 
nances of the children, who, through 
the “heated term,” fondly anticipate 
the pleasure of “going to the salt 
water,” as the expedition is usually 
termed, adds zest to the scene of pre- 
paration. It is frequently the case that 
families, with improvised larders, 
amply stocked, travel 50 miles or more 
to do honor to the day, and it is not 
unusually the case that whole nights 
are spent in journeying towards Amboy, 
the favorite place of gathering. The 
scene at the beach, on the arrival of 
the various parties, is more than en- 
livening, it is cheerful in the extreme, 
and bespeaks the true spirit engendered 
by a day’s relaxation, after a season 
of honest toil, The buxom country 
lads and lassies vie with each other in 
their efforts to make the day a happy 
one; and, to the honor of the New Jer- 
sey farmers, it can truthfully be said 
that, at their many annual meetings, 
no unpleasant occurrence has ever 
transpired to mar the hours spent on 
the sea beach. 

We present in this number several 
scenes illustrative of the last annual 
gathering of tne farmers and their 
families at Raritan Bay, Amboy, New 
Jersey, on Saturday, the 12th inst. 








LA ROQUETTE, THE PARIS PRISON 
FOR JUVENILES. 
PropaBity one of the most singularly in- 


to go for a short time in the large yard within the walls 
for exercise, and then only alone. In no case is one 





A PRIMITIVE BATHING-HOUSE, 





THE LADIES PREPARING FOR THE BATH. 


prison the youths, some hundreds, are kept in entire 
seclusion from one another by means of cells, in which 
they work and sleep, and from which they are permitted 


THE WATER MELON WAGON. 


delinquent permitted to see another. Even the in- 
Srmary is divided into cells, and the sick are allowed to 
see none but their medical attendant. The cells for 
punishment have but little light and no furniture, ex- | 
cept a stool and woollen blanket. Here the offender is 


man while officiating, but not one another. In fine, 
the Roquette is the most complete establishment for 
the solitary confinement of youth in the world. 











ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH, 
Richmond, Va. 


Tuts venerable edifice is one ot 
the few points of interest connected 
with the history of the Revolution 
which remains within the limits of the 
once “so-called Southern Confed- 
eracy,”’ unimpaired by the vandalism 
of traitors. It was here Patrick Henry 
made his celebrated speech, ‘‘Give me 
liberty, or give me death,” which rang 
the knell of British tyranny in the 
colonies, and inspired the patriots of 
"16 to deeds of valor which will be re. 
membered as long as the history of our 
country has a name. 





Tuis structure, the work upon 
which has ceased, for the present, 
owing to the Comptroller of the city of 
New York refusing to honor the drafts 
of the Commissioners, will, when com- 
pleted, be classed among the most im- 
portant improvements about the metro- 
polis. The bridge is to be built entirely 
of iron, with circular piers and a 
“draw” of great length, which, it 
is thought, can be easily worked by one 
man. For a long time a substantial 
bridge over the Harlem river has been 
a matter of more than ordinary im- 
portance to the trade between New 


York and Westchester counties, and 
after the disposal of some slight legal 
technicalities the bridge, now partiaily 
finished, will soon be completed. 





Tue practice of snuff-taking 
was probably introduced into Europe 
about the same time as smoking, and 
first appears to be publicly noticed 
in 1624, when Pope Urban VIII. issued 
a decree against the habit of iaking 
snnff in church during the celebration 
of mass. In England it was formerly the practice to 


obliged to remain until he strongly manifests his 
take snuff in a small spoon, and not by the pinch; 


thorough repentance. One of the most singular features 
of the institution is the method of religious instruction, | in France, so late as the last century, a snuff-box was an 
adopted at the Roquette. The vast corridors-are so ar- | indispensable appendage of every person having any 
ranged that each inmate of the prison can see the clergy- | pretension to fashion. 
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ASSYRIAN SECTS. 


Ture are two remarkable sects, one of 
which, called the Mendajaha (disciples of John), is 
found scattered in small communities in Basrah, Kur 
nah, Mohammarah, and, lastly, Sheikh el Shuyukh, 
where there are about 300 families, Thore of Basrah 
are noticed by Pietro de la Valle who says the Arabs 
call them Sabeans. Their religion is ewdently a mix- 
ture of Paganism, Hebrew, Mohammedan and Christian. 
They profess to regulate their lives by a book called the 
Sidra, containing many moral precepts, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, have been handed down from 
Adam, through Seth and Enoch; and it is understood 
to be in their language (the Chaldee), but written in a 
peculiar character. They abhor circumcision, but are 
very particular in distinguishing between clean and un- 
clean animals, and likewise in keeping the Sabbath with 
extraordiaary strictness. The Psalms of David are in 
use, but they are held to be inferior to their own book, 
They abstain from garlic, beans, and several kinds of 
pulse, and likewise most carefully from every descrip- 
tion of food between sunrise and sunset during a whole 
moon before the vernal equinox; in addition to which, 
an animal festival is kept, called the feast of five days. 
Much respect is entertained for the city of Mecca, and a 
still greater reverence for the Pyramids of Egypt, in 
one of which they believe that their great progenitor, 
Saba, son of Seth, is buried; and to his original resi- 
dence at Haran they make very particular pi!grimages, 
sacrificing on these occasions a ram and a hen. They 
pray seven times a day, turning sometimes to the south 
and sometimes to the north. But, at the same time, 
the retain a part of the ancient worship ot the heavenly 
bodies, adding that of angels, with the belief tha: the 
souls of the wicked are to enjoy a happier state after’ 
900 centuries of suffering. The priests, who are called 
sheikhs, or chiefs, use a particular kind of baptism, 
which, they say, was instituted by St. John; and the 
Chaldee language is used in this and other ceremonies, 

The other religion, that of a more numerous branch, 
the Yezidis, is, in some respects, like the Mendajaha, 
but with the addition of the evil principle, the exalted 
doctor, who, as an instrument of the divine will, is 
propitiated rather than worshipped, as had been once 
supposed. The Yezidis reverence Moses, Christ and 
Mohammed, in addition to many of the saints and 
prophets held in veneration both by Christians and 
Mosiems. They adore the sun, as symbolical of Christ, 
and believe in an intermediate state atter death. The 
Yezidis of Sinjar do not practice circumcision, nor do 
they eat pork; but they freely partake of the blood of 
other animals. Their manners are simple, and their 
habits, both within and without, remarkable for clean- 
liness, They are, besides, brave, hospitable, sober, 
faithful, and, with the exception of the Mohammedan, 
are inclined to tolerate other religions; they are, how- 
ever, lamentably deficient in every branch of education. 
Polygamy is not permitted, and the tribes intermarry 
with each other. The families of the father and sons 
live under the same roof; and the patriarchal system is 
carried out still further, each village being under its 
own hereditary chief. 








OLD FOLKS. 


Tuomas Parr, the son of John Parr, was 
born at Alderbury, in the parish of Winnington, Shrop- 
shire, England, in the reign of King Edward IV., anno | 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL 


space of 32 years had only two children by her, both of 
them short lived. The one lived but a month, the other 
afew years. Being aged 120, he fell in love with and es- 
poused Katharine Milton, a widow, who bore him one 
child—a son. Up to 130 he followed his vocation as a 
husband-man, exhibiting no symptoms of declining 
strength. In his 153d year, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
brought him up to London to the court of Charles I. 
He slept away most of his time, and is thus described 


1483, At 80 he married his first wife, Jane, and in the | by an eye-witness: 














CELLS FOR THE SOLITABY CONFINEMENT OF THE BOYS. 
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DURING THE HOURS OF STUDY. 


«* From head to heel his body had al] over 
A quickset, thickest, nat’ral hairy cover,” 
Change of air and diet, better in itself but worse for 
him, with the trouble and agitation of many visitors, 
or spectators rather, were conceived to have accelerated 
his death, which happened two months after his arrival 





in the metropolis, on the 15th of November, 1635. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. The celebrated Dr. 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
made a post mortem examination of his body, and | 





THE PARLOR OF 


| dress, first. 





found no internal marks of decay. Parr’s son lived to 
be 113, his grandson 109, and his great grandson 124. 
According to the Chicago Journ’, the oldest man in 
America is Joseph Creley, a Frenc.:-\.nerican, born in 
Detroit, in September, 1726, and baptis: there on the 
18th of that month, and who is now residin: at Chicago. 
He must have seen some of the sons and dauchters of 
the pilgrim fathers. He was eight years old when 
Washington was born, 33 when Wolfe was killed on the 
plains of Abraham, and upwards of 50 when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. He has been mar- 
ried three times, and has had two sons and three 
daughters. He is residing with a great-grandson. His 
eldest son died four years ago, at the age of 110. Creley 
is short, compactly built, and seems likely to live rome 
years. He has lost all his teeth, but his bodily faculties 
are allsound. He has drunk three glasses of whiskey 
daily for many years, is a hard smoker, but simple in 
his eating. His memory is almost gone. In speaking 
of his long life a few days ago, he said, affectionately, 
* Dieu m’a oublie.” This last paragraph is rather too 
closely borrowed from Fontenelle, who, when con- 
gratulated on his 91st birthday, said, “‘Hush! Death 
_  ———, me; don’t remind him that I am still 
vel’ 








Harr.—That ill-fated beauty, Beatrice de 
Cenci, was remarkatle for her beautiful golden hair; 
and a golden lock that once glittered on the head of 
Lucretia Borgia, pow lies quietly among the treasures 
of the Vatican. Queen Catharine Parr’s hair was of this 
rare and splendid hue; Miss Strickland, who possesses 
a ringlet taken from this queen’s head, after she had 
lain in her grave for more than 200 years, describes it 
as exactly resembling threads of burnished gold; and 
singularly enough the daughter of Catharine’s rival was 
rich in the same respect. Elizabeth was proud of her 
golden hair, and delighted to display it for the admira- 
tion of her courtiers. Of course, her foes declared it 
was red, not golden; and in a miniature of the time the 
painter has certainly lent color to the hbel—as libel it 
undoubtedly was—for, some half-dozen years ago, a 
lock of the great queen’s hair was discovered in a copy 
of Sidney’s Arcadia at Wilton. It had been presented 
to the chivalric poet by Elizabeth, and is described as 
soft, silky and wavy, of a beautiful golden brown color, 
without a tinge of red, and still shining as though 
powdered with gold-dust. 


A Mancnoo Vitiace.—We passed three vil- 
lages in quick succession, and in about two hours, 
landed at the fourth one upon the right shore. Very 
soon quite a concourse of people were gathei ed upon the 
beach to witness, perhaps, the first landing of white 
men upon their shores. They brought beans, red 
pepy Indian corn or maize; dried beans, round cake 
of wiiite bread, leaf tobacco made up into small parcels 
of two or three ounces weight; and a kind of millet, 
pounded or broken. Several of the young girls and 
women were well formed, generally round-faced and 
fleshy, and of avery red complexion. There was one 
girl of some 10 or 12 years old, much fairer than any of 
the others, who was quite pretty. She was blind of one 
eye; several of the old people and younger children 
were afflicted with sore eyes, and among the women I 
noticed several cases of goitre. The people were yene- 
rally well ciad, much in the Chinese style. In their 
houses, many of which we visited freely, we were 
welcomed with pipes, which were filled and lighted by 
the females, who took first a few puffs themselves, and 


| then handed them to the guests; not, however, without 


wiping the mouth-piece with the hand, or upon the 


Mats or capets were spread upon the dais, 
or divan, which generally extended around three sides 


AY 
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with the matting, and such covering as they 
hem ay of light ey ee —y ! 
saw packed in a kind of clothes-press, ag 
the wall, in one coruer of the room, where they are 
the aignt'e, the careful housewife in the mo: , after 
the t’s repose. The room is warmed by the hot air 
fcom the furnace, conveyed in wooden pipes along the 
perpendicular wall of the divan, going out at the side 
of the house, and ending in a high wooden chimney, 
sticking up in the yard adjacent to the house, which 
carries off the smoke. 


UN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Jones is a strong believer in guardian angels. 
“Ifit were not ior them,” he asks, “‘ what would keep 
—s rolling out of bed when they are fast 
aalecp ?”" 





**Do you suppose you can do the landlord 
in the “ Lady of Lyons?’ said a manager to a seedy 
sctor in quest of an engagement. - 

“TI should think I might,” was the reply, “I have 
done a great many landlords.” 


‘“‘Srezn your heart,” said a considerate 
father to his sun, “for you are going among some fasci- 
nating girls." 

“Ibad much rather steal theirs,” said the un- 
promising young man. 


Murray was asked how it was so very diffi- 
sult to waken him in the morning. ; 

“Indeed, master, it’s because of taking your own 
advice, always to attind to what 1'm about; so whenever 
[ sleeps I pays attenwon to it.” 


Tom Crane, of St. John’s, desired a fellow 
of the same cuilege to lend him Bishop Burnet’s “ His- 
bory of the Ketormation;” the other told him he could 
oot spare it oul of his chamber, but if he pleased he 
might come there and read it all day long. Some time 
after the same gentieman sends to ‘fom to borrow his 
bellows; ‘om sent him word that he could not possibly 
spare them out of his chainber, but he might come there 
and use thew all day long if he wished. 


Wauat it Was.—A lady passing along the 
street, one morning last winter, noticed a@ little boy 
nee salt upon the sidewalr, for the purpose of 

€ ice. 

“Well, I’m sure,” said the lady, “that’s real be- 
aevolence.”’ 

“No, it ain't, ma’am,”’ replied the boy, “it’s salt.’’ 


In one of our schools, a clergyman asked if 
any of the scho’ars could tell who was David's graud- 
mother. Thereupon a littie girl responded: 

“A woman, s.r !’’ 


A Saron’s Love or Farr Pray.—In a ship- 
yard, in Pembroke, tie other day, u tar from a man-v’- 
war was observed watching two men dragging a seven- 
foot cross-cut saw turough a huge oak og. ‘Lhe saw 
was dull, tiie log very tougu, and tuere they went—s e- 
saw, See-saw; pull, pusu; push, pull. Jak studied the 
matter over awhiic, vutit he came tu the conclusion 
that they were pulling to see who would get the saw, 
and as one man was an immense big chup, while the 

* other was a Jittie jellow, he decided to see tair play; so 
i the big oue w biow under the ear that capsized 
Bim, @ jerked the suw out of the log, and giving it to 
the smali o1:¢, he sung out, “‘ Now run.” 


“Ir goes far,” said Lady Montague, ‘“ to 
reconcile me to being a woman, when I retiect that I 
em in no danger of marrying ove.” 


Ax epitaph in an Albany churchyard runs 
es follows: 
Here lies of Johnson, the venerable dust; 
Forget him New kugiaud never must; 
And here have conie to rest their weary bones, 
Their sov sud dauzhter, Mr. aud Mrs. Joues, 


AnoTHeER it: ‘‘heshire, England: 
uorly live; 
And pooriy died, 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried, 


Anorzer in « scotch cemetery: 


Hess «ve John Davies, 
Quit <i ais rises, 
Wn: Mie sips of his toes 


Aa. tue eu of his nose 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies. 


Tue botanists tell us there is no such thing 
fn nature as a black flower. We suppose they never 
heard of the * coul black Rose.” 


Ir Louis Navoleon is bent on picking a 
quarrel, he had better be careful in picking the Power 
to quarrel with. 7 


At a large dinner party in a certain city 
Jately, the frosty weather had done considerable duty 
in supplying conversation, when a plump, happy-look- 
dng married lady made a remark about cold fect. 

*“Surely,”’ said a lady opposite, “ Mrs. » you are 
not troubled with cold teet ?”’ 

Amid an awful pause, she naively answered: 

“Yes, indeed, I am, vcry much troubled—but then 
they are not my own.” 


How. Joasiau. Quincy says that C. S. A. means 
mow, “Uau t Sent Ava.” 

Tue rebel aruncs have nothing to do but 
to keep running, for, if they siau:, they fall. 


Tar Deerhound is not the only British 
hound that has interfered with us in this rebellion. 


SHenrpan's coat of arms hereafter will be 
five forks rampant. 





“Waar is the reason that men never kiss 
each other, wile the ladi s waste a world of kisses on 
— ?” said the captuia to Gussie the other 

¥. 

Gussie co;sitated a minute, aud then answered: 

“ Because the men have something better to kiss, and 
women haw-n't.’’ 

The captain “ saw it” immediately. 


A ornrain Scotch friend of ours, who is not 
@ member of tie temperance society, being asked by a 
G@ealer to purchase some fine old Jamaica rum, drily 
answered: “ lo tell you the truth, sir, I cann> say I'ma 
very fond of :win; for if I tak mair than sax tumblers 
it’s very apt to give a body the headache.” 
An American eclitor thus describes in rhyme 
ce of a husband with whom be is acquainted: 
“ He never said a word, 
But with a look of decpest melancholy 
He sat, like patience, on an ottoman, 
Waitiug ior his wife tu put her bonuet on.” 


A creat who was making a a: 


ess put the 
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could not determine whether sie had pot the right 
in the 
place. 
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right 
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no prisoner and the Baron ex- 
a = aeee 2 SS on ee That wise 
Official actually f-ared that he offended his lordship; 


and, as it in concern for the honor of Merionethshire, 
exclaimed, with fervor: “I can assure you that the 
whole county has been in pursuit of s sheep-stealer!”’ 


An Irishman dropped a letter into the post- 
Office the-other dsy, with the following memorandum 
on the corner, for the benefit of all indolent postmasters 
~y whose hands it might fall: ‘* Please hasten the delay 
oO this ” 


‘‘ Wuerzver I go,” said a Yankee gentleman, 
remarkable for his state pride, “I am sure to find 
sensible men from my own state.” 

“No wonder,” said the gentleman whom he was ad- 
dr ; “for any man of that state, who has any sense, 
leaves it as fast as he can.” 


A GENTLEMAN, who recently traveled over a 
western railroad, declared his opinion that it is the 
safest road in the country, as the supe: intendent keeps 
a boy running ahead of the train to drive off the cows 
and sheep! 


Kate was talking glowingly about love- 
apples. ‘“ That’s strange!" exclaimed Charlie, her ac- 
cepted lover. ‘*Why should love be associated with 
apples? On the contrary, I thought that love always 
went in pairs.” Kate smiled approvingly. 


“Ir is impossible,” said one politician to 
another, “to say where your paity ends and the opposi- 
tion ey, begins.”’ 

“ Well, sir,” replied the other, ‘‘if you were riding a 
jackass, it would be impossible to say where the man 
ended and the donkey began.” 





Snoormne a Copra.—When out shooting in 
Assam, some 14 months ago, I came across a huge 
boa-constrictor, lying coiled up in a state of ww gee iv 
front of a large white-ant hill (an uninhabited one). 
As I was in the howdah at the time, a steady shot at hi« 
head was out of the qurstion; so I fired two shots in 
rapid succession into tne middle of his coils. He then 
leisurely unwound hiinsclf, and glided slowly into the 
hole, evidently hard hit. We immediately jumped 
down from our elephants, and before he was halfway in, 
laid an, embargo on his tail; but notwithstanding th: 
united force of myself and four natives, he steadily 
drew himeelf in, slipping out of our grasp with as- 
tonishing ease. The nearost village being some four or 
five miles distant, we dispatched a Sepoy on +n olephant 
for shovels and picks, and proceeded with our shooting, 
intending to come back that way in the evening and dig 
our triend out of his lair; but this trouble was saved us, 
for on our return we found tim lying outside the hole 
quite dead, with an inquest of vultures sitting on him. 
He measured 16 feet 9 inches in length,and at the thickesi 
part of his vody was two feet in girth. The vultures 
unfortunately had spoilt his skin, so I could not pre- 
serve it. I may mention that on thia occasion my ba: 
was three rhinoceros, three buffalos, two deer (sambur), 
two pigs, and one boa-constrictor—my best day’s sport 
in Assam. 


A Frast tn Borneo. —A Mr. Boyle has latel; 
been traveling in Borneo, where he received great hos- 
pitali‘y from a chi named Gasing. Ge invited Mr. 
Boyle and his brother to a mighty feast. Gasing him- 
self was arrayed in the uniform coat which forms the 
Court dress of English Consuls-general, His head was 
adorned by the brass top of a dragoon helmet, secured 
by a linen band under his chin, whilst the horsehair 
plume streamed down his back. On his forehead was a 
brass plate inscribed with the victories in which one cf 
Her Majesty’s regiments had parti-ipated. On his 
stomach was the plate] cover of a soup tureen, with a 
pattern embossed in high relief. This, we are told, wa: 
the brightcst jewel amoung Gasing’s regalia, and an ob- 
ject of much jeaiousy to neighboring potentiates, Th: 
weak point of his costume was an absence of trousers. 
The festivity, which lasted for three days, was of the 
simplest kind. It consisted in every one present get- 
ting as drunk as he possibly could. ‘the drink by which 
this was effected is described as being in appearance 
like thin milk, and :.n smell like that of 500 negroes 
drunk in aslave-pen. When taken into the mouth, it 
suggests the idea of cocoa-nut milk gone sour, mixed 
with brown sugar and old cheese; in the throat there 
arisies a suspicion of “ starc, mingled with the strong- 
est cayenne,’ and, when fairly swallowed, the suffe: er 
realizes the sensation of “‘ waiting for the crisis in a 
rolling vessel at the change of the monsoons."” This 
description is certainly forcible, and tends to suggest 
the idea that incessant intoxication for three days must 
have un, leasant consequences, 


Vorice.—It is stated by Scoresby and other 
arctic voyagers and whale hunters, that whales have 
some mysterious mode of converse with one another at 
a distance of some miles, so that an alarm of danger is 
rapidly communicated, and this without any sound 
audible to human beings being,used. Some entirely 
unknown mode of signaling thfough the medium of 
water has been imagined to explaiu the fact, but it is 
more likely that the whale simply bellows in a graver 
tone than ordinary—a tone below the auditory range of 
the human ear, and therefore not to be heard by it; 
although quite within the auditory range of the whale 
itself. It will, of course, be understood that by voiee I 
merely mean any- vo.uutary and determinate sound 
given forth as a means of communication, whether the 
voeal organs be internal, as in the higher animals; or 
external, as they probab.y are in the iower, 








GREAT SALE 
Watches and Jewelry, 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 


(Agents for the Manufacturers), 


No. 86 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES and JEWELRY, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 


10 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........... each $125 
500 Silver Watches.........ccesceecess each $20 to 35 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Case........ each Sto 8 


And a large assortment of Jewelry of every descrip- 
tion for ladica’ and gents’ wear, varying in value from 
$3 to $25 cach. The method of disposing of these goods 
at Onz Douuar each is as follows: 

Certificates naming each article and its value are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on 


| receipt of 25 cente—5 for $1; ll'for $2; 30for $5; 100 


| 


| 





ves it, wrong. Sh: was unable to change them, as | FREE to e:cu Agent. 


wrong place, or the wrong siceve in the | 


tor $15. 


RETORNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money easily. can do 
#0, by acting as Agentsfor us. We give a WATCH 
Send 25 cents for one Certificate 
and our Special Terms of Premiums. Address 
A. H. KROWEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 4270, New York. 





METROPOLITAN 
ENTERPRISE ! 


GREAT GIFT SALE 


OF THE 


New York & Providence 
JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Capital--$ 1,000,000! 





Depot, 558 Broaaway: 


An immense stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry and 
Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, 
without regard to value, and not to be paid for till you 
see what you will receive. 





CERTIFICATES, 


Naming each article and its valuc, are placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will 
be sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 cents; 
yep $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 
‘or 5 

On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 
oing to have, and then it is at your option to pay the 

ollar and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piavo, Sewing 
Machine, or any Set of Jewelry on our list, for $1; and 
in no case can they get less than One Dollar’s worth, 
as there are no blanks. Address 


C. M. DUNN & Co., 


658 Broadway, New York. 


Bz Immsese Depots have also been opened in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. DUNN & CO. 





Agents vaseee Agents 


A SALEABLE AND PROFITABLE ARTICLE. Send 
25 cents for sample and circular, W.C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 515-20 
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How to Win a Sweetheart or Lover: 

If any young gentleman or lady wishcs to know how 
to begin a love correspondence, or if they wish to speak 
their mind in a tardy, bashful or careless way to their 
lover, this Look tells exactly how it should be done. It 
tells you how to write love ietters, and how to win your 
sweetheart every time. It.tells you how you can marry 
whoever you wish, and how you can become rich in a 
very short time. HMandsomely bound in gilt muslin. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Send all orders to C. L. 
BRIGGS, Publisher, 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

617-20 









To Beautify the Complexion, 
USE SHULTS’ WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “ Enamel” will remove the worst cases ot Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in 
from four to six days. It whitens the skin perma- 
nently, and imparts a freshness and transparency 
to the complexion which is perfectly natural, and with- 
out injury to the skin. No toilet is complete without it. 
Price, by mail, sealed and postpaid, 50 cents. Address 

. HUL'TS, 
511-23 285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 





E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


BROADWAY, N Y 
601 BROAD o we 

In addition to our main business of PHOTUGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the followirg, viz: 
STEREOLCOPES & STEREOSCUPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
ete., ete, Also, Rovelving Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition, Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt 


of Stainp. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 
and we manufacture iinmense quantitics in great variety, rang- 
ing 1n price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our AILBUMS have the 
reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any 
others. They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price, 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 453 
CARD PHOTOGRAPUS. 

OurCatalogue now embraces over FIVE TILOUSAND different 
subjects to which additions are continually being made) of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz: about 
100 Major-Genernls, 100 Liest.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Geverala, 260 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 

215 Colonels, 76 Navy Otficers, 125 Authors, 

@ Artists, 125 Stage, 60 Prominent Women, 
3,900 Copies of Works of Art 

Ineluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, 
Paintings, Strtues, etc, Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp, 
An order for One Dozen Pictunne from our Catalogue will be 
Glied on the receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail, raex. 

Photographers and others ordering gvods C. O, D. will please 
ton.it twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 

(2 The prices and quality of oar goods cannot fnil to satisfy. 


SOLDIFRS’ ALBUMS, for 18 Pictures, 75 cents; 24 
Pictures, $1. tf 


PRIZE PACKETS. 


Another Splendid NOVELTY for AGENTS everywhere. 


THE 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


STATIONERY 


PRIZE CASKET. 


CONTENTS : 
12 Sheets of Paper. 1 Album Card. 
12 Envelopes. 1 Carte de Visite. 
1 Steel Pen. 1 Leag Pencil. 
1 Penholder. 1 Calehder for *°65. 
1 Blotting Pad. 1 Picce of Jewelry. 
1 Song Book. 

The whole enclosed in splendid Portfolio Enve'ope, 
bearing Engraved LIKENESS of PRESIDENT JOHN 
SON. Saimples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
Price to Agents $13 per 100. Send orders to 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambe-s strect, N. Y. 














Stop and Read. 
Your future destiny revealed by MISS LIZZIE 
MORRIS, of Albany, the only known American Gipsy 
on this continent. Upon receipt of 50 cents and e post- 
paid envelope, I will send you by retain of mail the 
Picture of your future Wife or Husband that is to be. 
Address MISS LIZZIE MORRIS Drawer 126 Albany, 
New York. 


$8"yeron. 910 


Fine European Watches, direct from our own menu 
factory, Serviceable, Correct and Warranted, at GREAT. 
REDUCED PRICES. 

An ELEGANT Watcu in Fine Gold-Plated, Double Casea 
Richly Engraved, English Full Plate Jewelled Movemeria 
adjusted Regulator, lets and Balance Bridge, Fixe 
Enameled White D d Fancy Hands, Correct Time 
keeper, with Key, Case, Gent’s Frnz Vest Carns, with 
Beautiful Gop Locket, Double Hunting-Case for twe 
Likenesses, to match, all complete. Sent to any part cf 
the country free, for only $1v. 

HANDSOME SILVER Watcu, Serviceable Pattern, 
Small Size, in Heavy Double Cases, same as the $10 
Watch, with Key, Case, Chain, Gold Locket, &c., sent 
free for «nly $8. 


The Great Imperial Watch, 


containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me 
chanical Effects, a beautiful and correct working THER- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner’s Compass im 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, week, etc., rendering this Watch a 
perfect Sronm, Heat and Tre Inpicator, and of great 
value to the Soldier, Sailor, Farmer, and every one 
who desires a RELIABLE and VatuaBLeE Watcn. This 
valuable Watch is encased in Finely Finished DoUBLE 
HuntTInG Cases, WITH MAGIC SPRING (the outer cases 
being of fine 18 Carat Gold, inner cases of Solid Gold 
Composite), Richly Engraved, with Panel for Name, 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting Steel Polished Click, 

ual Balance, Independent Actions, Polished Steel Cut 
Hands, and is an Ezact Imitation of a $200 watch, used 
by the Royat EnGrxeers and Officers of THE BRITISH 
Army, as their standard time-keeper. None Genuine 
unless bearing our private trade mark. Price per single 
one, all complete, by mail, to any part of the army or 
country, $20. Fine Silver Duplex Watches, $20. GENUINE 
AMERICAN LEVERS, Pure Silver Hunting-Case, only $30. 
English Levers, $20, Ladies’Gold Enameled Watches as 
low as $30. 

CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau St., N. ¥Y. Established 1855. 


WHISKERS 
MOUSTACHES 
Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in from three 
to five weeks by using 


DR: SEVIGNT’S 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE. 


The most wonderful discovery in modern science, 
acting upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner, It has been used by the é/ile of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every i:fstance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mai 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars an 
testimonials mail'd free. Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 

P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





AND 


516,28 

Magic! Iagic !!—A beautiful Morocco MAGIO 
POCKETBOOK, which I have just imported. This is 
an ingenious invention, which every man of wit and 
fashion should possess. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. 
Address C. L. BRIGGS, 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
il. 


q-' 








Magic Picture Cards.—Each picture disclos 
ing, upon close examinat.on, much more than is at first 
seen. New, unique, curious, puzzling and amusing. 
The whole st, with explanatory key, sent, postpaid, for 
50 cenis; or four seis for $1 50. Address CHAS. K, 
PARK, $1 Nassau street, New York, tf 


Oricntal Rusma.—Warranted to uproot hai 
from any part Of the body in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin. Mailed for $125. Address GEO. BLACKIB 
& CO., 713 Broadway, New York. 516-19 





Important to Returned Soldiers. For 
particulars, enclose one red stamp. Address THERON 
JONES, South Dover, Dutchess ce., New York. 

517-18 


Eolloway’s Pills and Gintment.—With 
these marvellous remedies on hand, the sick need not 
despair. No discase, from dyspepsia, pulmonary affec- 
tions, nervous disorders, tu ulcers, scrofula, piles and 
fistulas, however obstinate, or of however long duration, 
can ultimately resist their action. Sold everywhere. 








$200 per Month Guaranteed 


to a limited number of enterprising young men, to 
engage 1n a business of indisyx :sabl- utility to Farmers, 
Merchants, Mechanics, Ministe:s, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Teachers, Students, eve:ybody. A certain way to make 
money, and no capital required, Full particn'ars FREE, 
Address C. L. VAN ALLEN, No. 184 Washington st et, 
New York city. tr 


New Music for Flute, Violin & Accordeon. 
Winner's Excclsior Collection. 





FOR THE FLUTE - - - - 75 cts, 
FOR tHE VIOLIN - - - - 75 cts, 
FOR THE ACCORDEON - - - 75 cts. 

Each book contains nearly one hundred and fifty 
Popniar Melodies, Mai'ed, postpcid, on rece! pt of price, 


OLIVER DILTSON & CU., Publishcrs, Boston, 
Ladies, marricd or single, will learn something to 
their advantage by addressing 
MiSs. 2. ADAMS, Chicago, DL 


Published this day, 


Ellen; or, The Pride of Broadway. 


Ry OSGOOD BRADBURY. Peing No. 25 of “‘B:ady’s 
Pecple’s Noveleites.” LT'rice 25 vents. This series come 
pris:s the following popular stories: 1. Jack Mizzen; 
2. Pierre the Partizan; 3. The Rival Adventurors; 4. 





Jane Horion: 5. Forecastle Yarns; 6. The Flying Cloud; 
7. Jolly Jeck; 8. The Young Shipwright; 9. The Life 
Raft; 10. True Bus; 11. Pen Lateliffe; 12. The Incen- 
diaries; 13. V-olet Davenant; 14. Fast Life; 15, Ellen 


Mayna d; 16. Roderic the Rover; 17. The Virgin Wife; 
18, Grace Willard; 19. Alice Wace; 20. The Pirate’s 
Daughter; 21. The Count’s N'ece; 22. Fenny Campbell; 
23. The Naval Officer; 24. ‘The Queen of the Prairies; 


235. Ellen, the Price of Broadway; 26. The White Phan- 
tom (next week). Hundsomely got up in illuminated 
covers, Price 25 cents each; to the Trade, $13 per 100, 


Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of retail price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, 22 Ann 8t., N. ¥. 


Why Squander Money on useless articles for 
Curling Hair, when youcen purchase directly from me 
my never-failing preparation for that purpose for ladi:s 





and gentlemen? Sent to any address on receipt of $1. 
E. STOCKTON WELLS, Jersey City, N. J. 

















_ Surr, 2, 1865.| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICE? 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth s500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
ealue, and not to be paid for wntil you know what you are 
icget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have fcr $1, and at the same time —- 
our Ci containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country, 
¢. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





“ 

Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love eonfidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of tinterest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

tf T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


‘tog=z MANHATTAN ARMS CO., 
(€ co Newark, N. J.—Our Colt Mode! 
X Navy Pistol is of best material and wrought 


throughout. Parts interchangeable. Every Pistol 
warranted one year. Best Pistol made for army officers, 
being 8 oz. lighter than any Pistol using Government 
cartridges. 424-519 








Books, Pictures, Cosmetics, etc. Catalogues free. 
— weed BLACKIE & CO., 713 Brceadway, N. ¥. 





&& Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Neve! and Umsful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp fcr circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
sd 83 Nasa scrcet, N. Y. 





Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produces full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
= on 50cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, W. Y. 





. 
Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. Sample 
and catalogue sent for 25 ceuts, Address JAS. F 
MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. ti 





SHARRISONS 


PERISTALTIC LOZENCES 


COSTIVENESS PILES 
DYSPEPSIA’ HEADA CHE. 


SUL FUER YAA CFE 





Produce immediate relief, and never require ncrease 
of dose to effecta cure. Will be mailed on enclosing 
the price, 60 cents. J.8. HARRISON & CO., 

tf Proprietors, Boston. 





To the Curious. 


How very acceptable a likeness of the future life 
partner must be to those ignorant of the future. To 
all who will send 50 cents and stamp, together with 
color of hair, eyes and age, to MISS NELLIE FRANK- 
LIN, Drawer 198, Albany, she will immediately forward 
the picture, with date of marriage and name. 

Address MISS NELLIE FRANKLIN, 
Drawer 198, Albany. 


WONDERFULLY STRANCE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonderful 

ent, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of martiage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 

you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

Madaiwe M. H. PERREGAULT, 
511-23 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y 








Phot ph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Samples and Catalogues sent for 50 cents. Enc ose an 
velope with your name and address. 

D. HEMMETTE, 58}, Liberty St., N. Y. 


Adpcaury: 


AUBURN, GOLDEN, FLAXEN AND SILKEN CURLS 
produced by the use of 


PROF. DE BREU~’ 
FRISER LE CHEVAUX. 


One appl cation warranted to curl the most straight 
and stuvborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or 
heavy massive curls. Has been used by the fashion- 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifying 
resuits. Docs no injury to the hair. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars mailed 
free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, ‘N. Y., 

516-28 Sole Agents for the United States. 


8‘ Sow "Tis Done; or; The Secret Out.” 
The original and only “ BOOK OF WONDERS.” con- 
taining the Great Secret of a Moustache and Whiskers 
in 42 days—Gambling and Marked Cards Exposed and 
Explained; also, Fortune-Tel ing, Ventriloquism, Fish- 
ing Secrets, Imitation Liquors, and 100 other Secret 
Arte never before published. This is the only “ original’’ 
BOOK OF WONDERS. All others are imitations of 
this book. Price only 25 cents—6 for $1. Mailed free. 

Address HUNTER & CO.-, 

517-20 Hinsdale, N. H. 


Hume's Parlor Hair Curler for ladies and 
gentiemen. The oidest preparation in use. Send 50 
cents to the HUME TOILET CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Great Money-Making Article- 
Fverrhoay needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
& div. Hample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 


20 centa Address 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


en 
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FURNITURE, FURNITURE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


ORMERLY 8. P. DEGRAAFL,) 
No. 87 Bow ERY, NEw Torn =. 
This establishment is six stories in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared ‘> offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; MAHOGANY AND WALNUT, PARLOR AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE 
Also, CANE and WOOD SE AT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE, im Sete, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s 


New Style Patent Spring 


Bed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any im use. Eetail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy cempetition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





Art of Bnameling.—The beantifal art of en- 
ameling the skin. White French Skin Enamel, for 
whitening, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
making it soft, fair, smooth and twansparent. It quickly 
removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, etc., without injury to 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh st., 
Philadelphia. 





Tho West Indian Hair Curler, warrant=- 
#d to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on the first 
application, into short ringlets or waving massive curls. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1. Address 

THE HENDERTON HAIR CURLING CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post Office. 
pp ----—- 


Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 
VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A Gift For You 


at the Philadelphia Gift Book House. The Eleventh 
Year of the Enterprise. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW GIFTS! 


A new classified Catalogue of Books just issued, of over 
50 pages of Books in every department of Literature, 
with full instructions for forming Clubs, &c., &c. The 
best place in the word to buy Books is at the ** Evans ” 
Original Gift Book Sale, Catalogues sent free on receipt 
of red stamp. Address 

615-18 G. G. EVANS, 630 Chestnut st., Phila. 


oe Ge 








J. TOWNSEND & co. 
A WATCH FREE TO EVERY AGENT! 


Every person can make $10 a day selling our Certifi- 
cates in the greatest sale of Jewelry in the country— 
$1,600,000 worth of Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware 
to be sold in 90 days, at $1 each, by certificates calling 
for each article, which will be sold—1 for 25 cents; 6 tor 
$1; 100 for12. This is the best chance ever offered the 
public, Sendatonce. Address 

J. TOWNSEND & CO., 15 John St., N. Y. 








Look Here, Boys! 

Full instructions by which a person can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours, and make a world 
of fun and a fortune. Price $1, or three for $2, by mail. 

514-18 Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, DLL 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann &t., N. Y. 


Sx THE ONLY GENUINE 
f #\ REMEDY ine MARKET 
Sy ves OR BRICCS  ~ </ 
GOLDEN ODOR 
Will force a beautiful set of Whiskers or Moustache on 
the smoothest face in from five to eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin; or hair on bald heads in 
cight wecks, and no humbug. I receive recommenda- 


tions nearly every day from persons who have used it, 
and found it genuine. [ead testimonial: 


“Washington, D. C., Fort Dupont, 
Sept. 8, 1964. 

“Dr. Brieos.—Dear Sir—As I have personally ex- 
perienced the benefit of your Golden O’dor, I cannot 
refrain from giving my testimony as to its merits. My 
face was entirely smqoth, and no whiskers to be seen. 
Icommenced using your Golden O’dor, andin six weeks 
I found a crop of Whiskers and Moustache starting, and 
they are now growing fipely. I sincerely trust that this 
testimonial may prove of as much benefit to you as the 
O’dor has to your humble servant and well-wisher. 

“Sergt. JOHN TAYLOR.” 


I will send my Golden O’dor by mail, sealed and post- 
paid, for $1 25; or five O’dors for $5. In order to 
obtain the genuine article, all orders must be sent to 

DR. C. BRIGGS, 
P.O. Drawer 6308, Chicago, IT. 











Holloway’s Pills. Depression of Spirits. 
These pills relieve the body, and the mind simultane- 
ously benefits by the happy change. They remove all 
obstructions, purify the blood, correct depraved hu- 
mors, invigorate the stomach, and renovate the system. 
Sold everywhere. 





EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taminz—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocketbook Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc.; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune-Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundruuins, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
d orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. ¥. 516-19 





: Photographs of all kinds to suit all tastes. For 
sample and catalogue, send 25 cents to Box 5057, Post 
Office, New York. 516-13 
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Albums for the People. 


Holding 24 Pictures, and sold at 
76 cents. Albums of all des- 
criptions free by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


Album Manufacturer, 
102 Centre St., N. ¥ 











— 





Matrimony: — Why every man should marry. 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


HOW ALL MAY MARRY. 
Courtship Made Easy. New Edition—Illustrated. 


Treating on ‘“‘ Psychologic Fascination,” showing how 
any person of either sex can fascinate, win the undying 
love, and marry any person they wish, irrespective of age 
or personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents, by 





| EB. vD. LOC & OO., Box 1525, Portland, Maine, 


614-17 


The Loun er, containing over 50 Secreta, nu- 
merous Jokes, Witty Sayings, &c., will be sent, free, on 
receipt of five centa. Address Box 6057, P. O. New 
York. 616-19 


$2 50 to $8,000 a-year.—A GOOD 
9 CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. An 
Agent is wanted in every town in the Union to manu- 
facture and sell an article of daily consumption in every 
family. Can be manufactured in the agent’s dwelling. 
It is entirely new—secured by copyright. Sale as per- 
manentas flour. No fitting up to be done. For full 
particulars address, with stamp inclosed for return, 
LOUIS COBLEN: Z, 
617-18 Middletown, Md, 











Wanted! Attention!—(Something new.) I 
will send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful MILITARY 
ALBUM, with twenty-four pictures of our Union 
Generals for 50 cents. Agents wanted immeciately. 
Price dozen, to agents, $3 per dozen; or $1 75 per 
half doZen. Send all orders toC. L. BRIGGS, 144 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill, 617-20 





The Confessions and | Experience of 


an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc.; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cuie. By 
one who has cured himself, afier being put to great ex 
pense through medical imposition and quackery. By 
inclosing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bsooklyn, King’s County, N. Y. tf 








Me LATS 


Use PERRY’S Mothé Frec- 
kle Lotion, which is prompt, 
infallible & harmicss. oom 

ared only by Dr. B.C.PUR- 
2¥, 49 Bond Str, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 
SL abottle. Scnd jor Ciroular 
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DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Balt 
Rheum, Barber’s Itch, a. oy Tender Pieeh, 
etc., beside being the very best i te ever 
invented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE uproocte 
hair from low forheads, upper lip, or a 5 the 
body safely and quickly — warranted. Li GE, 
for pale lips an: LILY 


the skin. 
the hair to grow, and make stiff, wiry hair, 
and silky. Found at DR. GOURAUD’S old 
depot, =a re, 
purity and efficacy of the above preparations 

have been endorsed by tens of thousands, who have 
used them the twenty-five years. 

AGENTS — er, elphia ; Bates, Boston ; 
enn Detroit } Keyser, Pittburgh ; and Druggists 





The Great New England Remedy! - 
Dr. J. W. Poland's 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout 
the country, after having been proved 
by the test of ele.en years in the New 
England States, where ite merits have 
become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. ‘he White Pine Compound eures 


Sore Throat, Colds, C Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable a for 
Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Di ty 
of Voiding Urine, Bl from the 
Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, 
and other Complaints. 


For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold by 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago, Ill.; John D. Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the West; Petre F. 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 


Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. 


Agents, come and examine Invention, or Samples sent 
free by mail for 50 cents. Retails for $6 easily, R. L. 
WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 478-524 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without etain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

Ih. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nasean St., N. ¥. 














ONLY LOOK! 
FREE TO ALL. 


Citizens and Everybody should send their address, 
and receive a large Illustrated Paper replete with the 
choicest literature of the day. Srnr Gratis. 

tf CHARLES E. MACKEY, 267 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body, in five minutes, without # 

to the skin, by ‘‘Upuam’s DeprLatory PowpeR.” 
Mailed to any xddress ior $1 25, by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 612-24 





Freckles, ‘Tan and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF “UPIIAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER,” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 512-24 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a permanent cure effected by the use of * UPHAM’S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten bo twenty 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent 
poctpedl to any address. by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Phila. Circulars sent frec. 612-24 


$1 WHRISEuRNs. $1 
© For One Dollar I will send, sealed and ° 








Royal Ravarm Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 1, 1865, 


SS "PTET Ty $100,000 
WO, BEB tccccccccce @ coccccscce 50,000 
No. 10209.......... OF sececevcce 26,000 
BO Bee ccccccecee OS scceeccece 10,000 
a en @ ccoece «eee «©5000 


Being the five capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gould. Information furnished. The 
highest rates paid tor doubloons and al) kinds of gold 
and silver. . 

TAYLOR & OCO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


FAIRY ALBUMS 





For holding 40 Pictures........cccesececececcees -$1 25 
(Fairy Albuins sent, postage paid.) 
For holding 80 Pictures ........+0sescseeeeteceses $1 50 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. AGENTS. 


Agents, Stationers, etc., send “price for samples and 
trade list, W.C. WEMYSS, 576 Broadway, New York. 
514-26 





GRAY HEADS.—Buy the origina: recipe for 
making the Vegetable Renewer, a nice dressing, war- 
ranied to restore Gray Hair to original color, won't 
stain, costs only a few cents a bottle. Wm. Wetherbee, 
Esq., Ex-Register of Probate for Hillsboro’ Co., N. H., 
writes: “ The Renewer I made from your recipe is the 
very best I ever used for restoring my gray*whiskers.”’ 
Recipe sent for $1. Address H. C. DODGE, Amherst, 
New Hampshire. 


MATRINON Y.—If you want to be married, 
send 4 stainp-directed envelope to 
H. C. KELLAG, 





518-23 422, Broadway, N. Y. 
Grattan’s White Enameled Sonp-— The 
bexuut{tul compound instantly removes Tan, Freckles, 


Pimples, and leaves the skin so/t, smooth and beautiful. 

It needs Lut a few applications to remove tan, freckles, 

etc. Mailed for 75 cents. Address JAMES GRATTAN, 

United States Hoiel, Main street, Springfield, Mass. 
218-19 


Card Photographs ° Washington and Lincoln, 
Je Davis in crinoline, Tom Thumb, Wife and Baby, 
Booth, Payne, Harrold, Atzerodt, Spangler, O’Laughlin, 
Arnold, Mrs. Surratt, and hnndreds of others. Only 
15 cents each; six for 75 cents; $125 perdoz. Sent by 
mail, postpaid. Address CHAS, SEYMOUK, Holland, 
New York. 





postpaid, the “Grecian yy ny highly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon 
the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. En- 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 
Circulars mailed free. Address 

P. O. Box, 216. F. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. ¥. 

512-24 





Stereoscopticons and Magic Lanterns 
for Public Exhibitions, with Photographic Views of all 
prominent places, men end events, for sale by JAMES 
W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphta. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis. 513-26 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 pho.ographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

614-18 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDEK without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter's Secret, how to eatch Fish and all kinds 
of Game; how to make ail kinds of Liquors; all kinds of 
Ongucuts and Curiing Fluids; Gambling Exposed; Ven- 
triloquism Made Easy; Information of Importance to 
Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, &c., &c., &o. 
Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Address Box 5057 
P. O., New York. 514-17 


A Providential Discovery! 
ASTHMA CAN CERTAINLY BE CURED 


By an old physician who has spent the past ten years in 
the East Indies, and who, while in Siam, discovered the 
importantgecret of their method for the complete cure 
of this terrible complaint. - For full particulars with 
testimonials, address (enclosing 10 cents), 

615-18 R. R. M. LEWIS, Troy, N. Y. 

















Just Published. 


Frum! FUMN!! 
she LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF | <P?FPERSON 
DAVIS, } rice 25 cents. Sent by wail. Address C. L, 


; BRIGGS, 144 Dearborn street, Chicagy 1. 517-20 
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DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY., 


Pour no more burning down your to re- 
lieve Summer Com ts—one of MAGGIEL'S 
DIARRHEA PILLS will cure you in almost every case. 

No more than TWO Pills are ever necessary. A Bo 


x 

t of 25 cents. Sold by the Pro- 

oristen, Dis, MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton street, How York, 
and all Druggists. 





DUNN’s i 
Great Gift Sale. Great Gift Sale. 


© SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 382, 


: —_— 
Church Organ Harmoniums, School and 

Melodeons. ‘We have just comp!2ted improvements 

which render our instruments far superior to any 

manufactured. THe Parton OnGAN, with new 

tion swell, no person should be without. Send for 


illustrated catalogue. CARHART NEEDHAM & CO., 
0511-23 No. 97 East 23d street, N. Y. 





‘STEINWAY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Warerooms, No. 71 & 73 Bast 14th 8t., 
Between Union Square and Irving Plac 
NEW YORE. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEEKPER,’ 
One Dollar Hach 


























(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and RELIABLE Pocket TIME-KEEPER for the 
poor man, A decidedly unique and wonderful novelty. 
Correctly constructed on the most approved SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES, and warranted to DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with 
absolute certainty and the utmost ision. More truth- 
ful than the most costly and elaborate Time-keeper of 
modern manufacture. It never can be wrong. ‘ Jt re- 
quires no key,” or winding up. Never runs down ; 
and can never be too fast or too slow. It is a most 
remarkable article. Just introduced into this country 
from Europe, where it is protected by ‘‘ Royal Letters 
Patent.”” Price for a single one, with plain or fancy 
White Dials, in Gold or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. 
d, to any part of the country, on 
All orders must be addressed to 

RE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sent, e 
receipt of price. 
Ww. D 


o 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. otf 


BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


FRENCH 
YOKE SHIRTS 


Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 


for the same QUAL- 
ITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 


Circular contain- 
ing drewings and 
prices sent free. 
For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 

the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 














° 





Eprror oF Franx Lesiie’s: Dear Srr—With your 
rmission I wish to say to the readers ty paper, 

t I will send, by return mail, to all who wish it (free), 

a recipe, with full directions, for making and using a 
simple VEGETABLE BALM, that will effectually re- 
move, in ten days, Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, 
a of the Skin, leaving the same soft, 

smooth and beautiful. on 


I will also mail free to those having Bald Heads or 
Bare Faces simple directions and information that will 
enable them to start a full wth of luxuriant Hair, 
Whiskers or a Moustache, in less than 30 days. 

All applications answered by return mail, without 


charge. Respectfully yours, 
THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 
516-170 No, 831 Broadway, N. Y. 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S RESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses, 
A per yng delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents by mail, ry ey packed from ob- 
000 


CO., PERFUMERS, 
133 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 








STAMMERING 





eured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
&c., address H, C, L. MEARS, 277 West 23d St., N. Y. 
eowo 


THE ARCANA WATCH. 
Ladies’ Size, $25. Gents’ Size, $25. 
Elegant as an 18 karat Gold Watch—First-Class Time- 


keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of 
price. A caso of six for $125. Will sell for three times 








their cost. GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CO., Sole Im- 
porters, No, 15 Maiden Lane, x xX. i) 


Th 
Sew of t 





et 


VIG 


Yili 


~ 


dides Smuh, having resolved to write the story of the great Rebellion, is astounded on seeing a 
books he has to read before commencing his, great rd at Thinks he had betler yive it up. 





i Important Announcement. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell some new and SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS. Sample lot sent for ¢10 that will sell for $30. 
Catalogues and terms sent on application, 

o HASKINS & CO., 36 Beckman street, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Returned Soldiers, and everybody with a small capital, 
cap make $20 per day selling our great, new, and won- 
derful extra large size, fine quality Stationery Packages. 
Every dollar invested more than doubled: Splendid 





Gola and Silver Watches presented free to all who act as 
our agents. Smart Men wanted in every e and 
town to establish i County rights free, sales im- 


mense, demand increasing, everybody buys them. Send 
for our new circulars, containing extra premium induce- 
ments, free. ; 

M. D. GILBERT & CO., Stationers, 


o 102 Nassau street, New York, 





TO CONSUMPTIVES.—The adver=- 
tiser, having been restored to health in afew weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years 
with a severe lung affection and that dread disease, 
Consumption, is anxious to make known to his fellow- 
sufferers the means of cure. To all who desire it, he 
will send a copy of the prescription used (free of charge), 
with the directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, etc. The only object of the adver- 
tiser in sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted 
and spread information, which he conceives to be invalu- 
able, and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, 
as it will cost them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 


Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kizffs County, New York. 


PINEAPPLE CIDER. 


Dr. TaLBor’s Concentrated Medical Pineapple Cider 
will cure you if you are sick, and if you are well, will 
revent sickness. See long advertisement in FRANK 
‘s ILLUSTRATED NeEwsPaPerR from May 13th to 
June 17th, 1865, inclusive. Send for circular. One- 
ounce sample bottle sent free by mail, on receipt of 30c. 
to pay postage. B. T. BABBITT, Nos, 64 to 74 Wash- 
ington st., N. ¥. 0510-22 








Try Ward's India-Rubber Enameled 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 


ALSO, WARD'S FRENCH PRINTED 


PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
ATALL GENTS FURNISHING STORES. 
The Trade supplied at 
N° 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 


PIANOFORTES. 


99 & 101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 


Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 
Price 75 cents per box. BurLzeIcH & RocEnrs, Boston, 
Mass., Sole Agents. 507-190 








OLLARS 


Sn, al 


a Se. “4 


Fs 
CAN 25EL 
AMERIVE 


FF 7pm 


ep ee “PRILI9T186 


Sel f-adjusting Enamelled “ Snow White” Linen finished, $7 and 





$9 perdoz. Samples mailed, 75c. and $1. 
and $150. Byron, with band, $250. Gents.’ Steel Shirt Bosoms, 
$5 ; Cuffs, $f. ‘* Steel Clad Shirt,” $5; Neck Tie, $1. Ladies 
** Steel Collars.” $150 ; Cuffs, $150 perpair. Send ‘ sfze’"’ and 
“price.” Tradesupplied. Bitton & Fooean, Inventors, Patentecs 
and Manufacturers, 75 Nassau St., N. Y. - 


Illusion Stitched, $1 25 


[Sxpr. 2, 1865. 
A BrEavtTiIrvuL EncraveDp GOLD-PLATED Watcu, Double 
| Case, Lever Cap, Small Size, White Enamelled Dial, Cut 
Hands, “‘ English Movements,” and Correct Timekeeper, 
| with an accurate “ Miniature Calendar,” indicating the 
Day of the Week, Month, &c., in back case. Asingle one 
sent free, by mail, to any part of the country, in neat 
case, WITH A BEAUTIFUL VesT CHAIN, for only $10. 
A neat SILVER WATCH, same as above, with the 
Miniature Calendar, &c., specially adapted to the Army. 
| = - by mail, to any part of the country, for 
| only $7. 
Englisha od American LEVERS from $25 up. Good 
Watches ot all descriptions. 
Address CHAS, P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 
° 38 and 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 





REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 


Cures Sart Ruevm and ArnmyIrcnu. Price 35 cents. 
For sale by all Druggists. 507-190. 





& those cases of scanty, retarded growth, the person 
m= over 18, the Balsam of the Tennessce Swamp Shrub 
has been found to excite the Beard, Moustache, 
&c., toa fine and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 
nials.) The history and a small sample of this 
Me; Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 
G. RAWLINS, #15 Broadway, N. Y. 









THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


S, ITCH. 
)scRATCH. 


ITCH. 
SCRATCH 





(Wanaserr 
‘\ OINTMENT 


4 Will cure the Ttch in 48 hours—also cures Salt Rheum, 


Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Price 
50 cents; by sending 60 cts. to Weeks & Potter, Bosion, 
Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For sale by all 
Druggists. 497-5220 


MASON’S HAIR DYE. 

The best in the market. For sale by DemMas Barnes 
& Co., New York. vURBLEIGH & RogERs, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. 507-190 








A New Publishing House.—The cheapest 
place to buy books in the country. Have you seen 
Dawley’s new publications? You can buy your books 
of this house than at any other place. T. I. 





CREAT SALE 
oy 
$1,000,000 worth 
or 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


See advertisement. ROWEN & CO. Page 362, 
° 


Shooting, Fishing, = 
Sporting Tackle 
ALFKED WOODHAM, 
424 Broadway, 


Bet. Canal and Howard Sts., N. Y. 
Repairing done well. tfo 


of all kinds, 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE WAR! 


Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION 
CONTEST. 








Bull Run, Nashville, 
Yorktown, Strawberry Plains, 
Gettysburg, Deep Bottom, 
Fair Oaks, Belle Plain, 
Savage Station, Monitors, 
Fredericksburg, Chattanooga, 
Fairfax, Fort Morgan, 
Dutch Gap, Atlanta, 
Pontoon Trains, Richmond, 
Hanover Junction, Petersburg, 
Lookout Mountain, Charleston, 
Chickahominy, Mobile, 

City Point, &e., &e, 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes, 
Catalogue sert on receipt of stamp, 
Just published by 
z. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, N.Y. 


SMOLANDER’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


For diseases of the Stomacn, RHEUMATISM, Dropsy, 
&c. Price OnE DotzaR. For sale by D. Barnes & Co., 
New York. Burizicu & Rocers, Boston, Mass., Gene- 
ral Agents. 507-190 


DLD>pinErY 
Dyes MaaW 


Without Spectacles, Doctor or BMedi= 
cine. Pamphlet mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address L. B. FOOTE, M. D., 
0000 1130 Broadway, New York. 


The Brazilian Hair Curlers One appli- 
cation warranted to curl the most straight and stubborn 
hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. Address 

512-2 8. S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces me which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


$35 per acre, payable wi 


and good ° 
beauty with which 
be sent free. Address 


the is laid out is unsurpassed. 
HAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P 


four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 
Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 


From Report of Sovow Rosrson, Agricultural Editor of the 7ribune 


* It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable candilion for pleasant 
Jarmang, Uiat we know of tis side of tic Western prairic.” * ‘ 


h 
DAWLEY, Publisher, No. 13 & 15 Park Row, N.Y. 0 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 













poor reweeesss ' 
1LOCK STITCH § 
COO OOOO OO Ow aaa”, 





SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 


FIRST PREMIOM. 


$5 SEWING $5 


MACHINE! 


THE EMBCDIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
Novelty ; is NOISELEss in operation, uses the STRAIGHT 
NEEDLE, sews With DOUBLE OR SINGLE THREAD, Makes 
the Running Stitch more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity. Will Gather, 
Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c., Kc.; 
requires no Lubrication or Change of Stitch—1s not 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER, and will last a LireTme. 


**For the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.” —Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 


“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—N. ¥, 
Independent, 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. 

Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, packed in box with printed instructions on 
receipt of price, $5. Agents wanted everwhere. Cir- 
cular containing Liberal Inducemcnts sent free, 
Address all orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





tf 


ARMY OF THE CUNISERLAND. 


Ba. TT. EZAYVTW&WARDTD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
I have now ready the ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
BADGE, and the appropriate Badge for every dcpart- 
ment’of the army. Local agents wanted everywhvre. 
Send for wholesale illustrated cccular. © 


100 of the best selling subjects of Car: 
Photographs produced in this country, mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of $5, by J. L. G. PLERPONT, Nos. 87 and 3) 
Nassau street, N. Y. ) 


OFFICERS, SOLDIERS 
AND CITIZENS! 
Gennine Gold Rings: 

All the Army Corps Rings in 16 
Karat Gold, (Stamped and War- 
ranted) at $3 and $5 each. A 
liberal discount to dealers, Sent 
by mail. Address 

EZ. P. BEACH, 
12 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














